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IMPROVEMENT OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
[From Professor Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education.] 


Ir it be the main object of education to call into exercise, and, 
by this means, to improve, the several faculties of the human 
mind, it will be granted, that the additions proposed* to the ac- 
ademical course are necessary to supply a very material defi- 
ciency in the scheme of public instruction. Classical learning, 
mathematics, and the elements of philosophy, are, no doubt, 
very useful for giving a suitable employment to the intellectual 
powers of youth; and, for this reason, they ought to be continu- 
ed as the principal occupation of the under-graduate course. 
But other studies, besides these, are necessary to qualify men 
for the business of life; for, if the education given at college is 
meant to have any reference to the conduct of affairs, in the 
ordinary departments of human pursvits, [ maintain that there is, 
at present, an utter incompatibility between the means and the 
end. 

Take the most favorable view that can be taken of ancient 
literature and geometry, of the systems pursued in our universi- 
ties, of the books that are read, the lectures that are given, and, 
above all, of the exercises which are required on the part of the 
students, and it must be admitted, by every candid person, that 
the business of universities has very little relation to the business 
of life; affording but a very indifferent preparation for future 
eminence or success, in those fields of exertion, into which the 


* See last number, also Vol. J, pp. 582, 641, 705. 
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great, the wealthy, and the ambitious, are the most likely to 
enter, 

Suppose the plan of education to be followed in the great na- 
tional seminaries, were yet to be devised; and that men oi most 
experience in the affairs of the world, and even a deputation 
from the learned orders of society, were to assemble, with the 
view of deliberating and fixing on the best system of instruction 
for all classes of the community, is it probable, that they would 
come to the determination of restricting the studies of youth to 
the Greek and Roman classics, and to the knowledge of trian- 
gles, ratios, and equations? The scheme of education which is 
still acted upon in universities, was constructed at a period when 
business was comparatively unknown; when the relations of so- 
ciety were not studied, as the foundation either of commerce or 
of jurisprudence; when eloquence was not esteemed; when his- 
tory was confined to a few monkish legends; and when our 
parliaments took little care of the public finances, and hardly 
ever interfered even in the momentous questions of peace and 
war: the studies which answered the purposes of those times, 
must be very inadequate to the wants of the present age. A tew 
centuries ago, learning was pretty much confined to the clerical 
order; and, of course, had in view no higher object than the 
simple qualifications which entitled ecclesiastics to enter on the 
duties of their profession: but, assuredly, there is no token of 
wisdom in the practice of any academica) establishment, in mod- 
ern times, which limits the inquiries and exercises of young 
men, intended for the general business of life, to the pursuits of 
the mere ecclesiastical student. 

The addition to professional education now proposed, would 
fill up, at the English universities, a portion of time which, ac- 
cording to their present system, finds no employment at all. 
After their first degree, young men in general leave college. 
Those who have a profession in view, repair to the several in- 
stitutions where professional knowledge is to be found; while 
those of rank and condition generally travel into foreign 
countries to gather, under the direction of a private tutor, 
whatever information as to language, manners, and govern- 
ment, may happen to fall in their way. This practice, if all 
circumstances be taken into consideration, will not appear de- 
serving of much commendation: and I have no doubt that it 
is very frequently resorted to, because the plan of university ed- 
ucation presents no suitable employment to young persons at 
this, the most important and decisive period of their lives. 
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It is scarcely possible to conceive a young man placed in cir- 
cumstances less favorable to the study of foreign manners, law, 
and government, than when he has just escaped from the disci- 
pline of a college ;—ignorant in a great measure of the history 
and institutions of his own country; possessing only the words 
of a dead language, or the elements of mathematical science, 
and surrounded with numerous temptations, arising from the 
novelty of his situation, in a strange land. Would it not prove 
much more beneficial, were our universities to institute for those 
students who have just completed the under-graduate course, 
classes in which they might acquire a knowledge of the events 
and establishments which distinguish their native country; where 
they might enter into the theory of its laws and policy; study 
the principles on which its affairs are conducted; and the sources 
of its wealth and power compared with those of other nations; 
and, in a word, where they might gain that general acquaint- 
ance with the nature and business of man, without which a 
youth may pass through all the kingdoms of the earth, and re- 
turn neither wiser nor better informed than when he set out. 

When these considerations are viewed on general grounds, 
no objection occurs that is likely to influence an unbiassed mind; 


but when we weigh them in connection with the prejudices of 


long established seminaries, we have not the same confidence as 
to the impression which they will ultimately produce. Unfortu- 
nately, every proposed amendent is regarded in the light of a 
dangerous innovation on an ancient and venerated system; and 
is, consequently, opposed with the same firmness and resolu- 
tion, which mark the resistance of civil rulers to those political 
changes which disaffection or ignorance occasionally suggests 
to the multitude. Such fears, however, are usually weak and 
groundless. In matters of government, the boldness or wicked- 
ness of a single individual may set at nought the wisdom and 
reason of thousands; but nothing of this kind can take place in 
academical reforms, where men are guided, not by the violent 
impulse of passion, but by experience and views of utility. If any 
particular change is not found to succeed, recourse can instant- 
ly be had to the former practice. The same authority which 
sanctioned the innovation, is at hand to remove it, whenever any 
inconvenience is felt, or any disappointment experienced. In 
truth, there can be no danger from new lights in the arts and 
sciences, and more particularly in the art of education: and, I 
may add, that where there is no innovation, there cannot possi- 
bly be any improvement. 

No system of education, however perfect at the period of its 
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first establishment, can fully accord with the progressive improve- 
ments of society. If the pursuits of life change, in the course 
of ages, so ought education to change, in order to meet the de- 
mands of the public, and to qualify men for the varying duties 
of their respective professions. Antiquity, we should never for- 
get, is the infancy of the world, and consequently destitute of all 
that knowledge, theoretical and practical, which has been de- 
rived from the enlightened experience of subsequent genera- 
tions. 

Nor is there, we should hope, any thing in the constitution of 
colleges, to preclude all changes whatsoever in the mode of em- 
ploying the genius and industry of the young men who attend 
them. A statute to that effect would be tantamount to a deter- 
mination not to admit into them any of the improvements which 
the progress of science may eventually bring to light, how es- 
sential soever to the furtherance of the object for which they 
were originally founded. But such a supposition is perfectly 
absurd. We are justified, therefore, in holding as a first princi- 
ple, that every change calculated to improve philosophical edu- 
cation, is in complete accordance with the spirit and intent of the 
most ancient seminaries:—and, moreover, that had the founders 
possessed the experience which, in modern times, has elsewhere 
led to improvements in the method of teaching, they would 
readily and cheerfully have adopted them. 

As an instance of this accommodation to circumstances which 
the imperfect nature of all human institutions is found, from 
time to time, to demand, ] may mention that the statutes left in 
force, at the last royal visitation of the university of Glasgow. 
required the professor of the first class of philosophy to teach 
Aristotle’s logic, and those parts of his metaphysics which treat 
of ontology and the human mind. The present professor, how- 
ever, keeping in view the main object of his class,—the improve- 
ment of the powers of reason, of taste, and of communication,— 
introduced a material innovation into the scheme of instruction, 
which had been prescribed by the authority just mentioned; but 
he does not think that by so doing,:he deviated in the smallest 
degree from the intention of the visiters, or the spirit of their 
statutes. His immediate superiors, too, proceeding on the same 
principle, felt no difficulty in sanctioning all the alterations which 
he had thought it expedient to make, whether in the subject of 
the lectures, or in the practical details of teaching. 

But were these laws, actually in existence, incompatible with 
the improvement of education, in the great schools of the king- 
dom, they ought most certainly to be repealed, or at least re- 
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garded as a dead letter. Other laws, we are told, become obso- 
lets from the change of manners and opinions; and why should 
not those which are only found to operate against the advance- 
ment of sound views and useful knowledge? 

But I fear not so much the opposition which arises from an- 
cient statutes and the injunctions of founders, as that which is 
generated by the prejudices of certain learned corporations, 
whose habits and manners are rigidly opposed to every thing 
that carries the appearance of innovation. The magnificence, 
the splendor, and the antiquity of their establishments, together 
with the civil and political privileges attached to official station, 
have contributed to separate them in some very important res- 
pects, not only from the common feeling and sympathy which 
attend the progress of public opinion, but even from such an in- 
tercourse with other literary bodies as might lead to imitation 
and improvement. ‘They appear to have contracted a sentiment 
of superiority, which does not easily brook a comparison with 
less wealthy and less ancient institutions; and which rejects, with 
scornful impatience, every suggestion that seems to imply their 
system might probably be altered for the better. It is to this 
constitutional pride and importance that I ailude, when I antici- 
pate opposition from the habits of thinking which prevail among 
some of those classes of men, to whom my observations are ad- 
dressed; and which, as they lay hold of the weakest parts of the 
human character, are the least likely to be removed either by 
reason or by experience. 

It may be of use, in this case, to remind the patrons of those 
wealthy foundations, that riches reflect honor on their possessors 
only in proportion to the wisdom with which they are employed; 
—that the revenue of a college ought to be viewed in the light not 
of the rent of land, but of the wages of labor;—that it originally 
sprung from the piety or benevolence of individuals who wished 
to promote the education of youth;—and that, on these accounts, 
it becomes the bounden duty of all who enjoy such revenues, to 
provide with the utmost assiduity, that the means afforded for 
the instruction of those committed to their care, shall not only 
be such as they have hitherto been, but that they shall be the 
best that the improved state of information in modern times can 
possibly supply. Must it not, therefore, be regarded as a re- 
proach on some learned societies, that a prejudice in favor of 
certain modes of teaching is allowed to become so strong as to 
withstand every effort to improve them : and that, while every 
other order of professional men is disposed not only to borrow 
but to steal improvements from one another, the teachers in uni- 
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versities should avoid all communication and intercourse, and 
should think it beneath them to take a hint which might prove 
useful, or to profit by the experience of those who have ventured 
out of the common track? 

Such conduct is neither wise nor liberal. Engaged in the 
same important work, on which the great interests of society so 
much depend, all public teachers ought to exert themselves to 
the utmost, either by adopting new methods, or by improving on 
the old, to raise higher and higher the intellectual and moral 
character of the human being. But I forbear insisting on mat- 
ters so obvious. No man doubts that it is incumbent on him to 
do his duty in the best way that it can be performed. The only 
difference of opinion, therefore, must respect the means; and to 
come to a right judgement on this head, nothing more seems 
necessary than candid inquiry, and fair comparison. In this, as 
in all other questions, to the determination of which plain sense 
and impartiality are fully competent, the power of truth is great, 
and it will ultimately prevail, even over the inertness and false 
views which arise from a long cherished self-complacency in in- 
dividuals, as well as in public bodies. 

The beneficial effects of a philosophical education, conducted 
according to the practical method which [ have here attempted 
to explain, are numerous. In the first place, it is calculated to 
engraft upon the minds of the students a strong habit of reflection 
and inquiry. Not only are the powers of reason improved and 
invigorated, and thereby rendered more efficient, as the instru- 
ments for prosecuting science and literature; but what is of much 
greater consequence, the talent of using them is at the same 
time acquired; and the young man finds that the gifts of nature 
are made available to all the higher purposes of his education, 
as well as to the noblest objects of his intellectual existence. 
The daily netessity which this mode of instruction imposes upon 
the pupil, of forming distinct notions ; of attending to the evi- 
dence on which his judgements are founded; of arranging his 
thoughts; of determining, by means of analysis and induction, 
the links which constitute a chain of reasoning; and, above all, 
of expressing his ideas in correct and perspicuous language, can 
scarcely fail to produce mental habits of acuteness, activity, and 
discrimination, Now here the practical method of teaching philos- 
ophy rests its main claim to notice on this characteristic cireum- 
stance, that it sets little value on the mere communication of 
knowledge, whether by book or by lecture, compared with the 
immense importance of exercising the minds of young persons, 
on the knowledge which is thus conveyed to them. As far as 
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an acquaintance with a few facts in science is considered, the 
attendance of young men on the lectures of a professor is 
viewed as carrying with it hardly any advantage whatever. A 
little well directed private reading would accomplish the same 
end, just as effectually, and at much less expense. To render ac- 
ademical studies useful, therefore, the student must not be allow- 
ed to act the part of a mere recipient. On the contrary, he 
must be taught to ruminate on what he hears; to pass it all 
through the channels of his own mind; to arrange and digest it; 
to write on it, to reason on it; and, finally, to make it his own 
by combining it with his own thoughts and reflections, He is 
to regard the lecture, not simply as the history of philosophical 
research, or even as the authoritative vehicle of scientific con- 
clusions, but principally as the means of supplying him with 
those materials, on which he is to employ his faculties in the 
several processes of analysis and arrangement, of reasoning and 
of composition. 

The practical method holds very little in common with those 
systems oi education, which confine all the labors of the teacher 
to the delivery, once a day, of a written discourse, or to the pe- 
rusal of a few sections of some approved author. When all that 
work is performed, the true business of a philosophical class is still 
to begin. The lecture pronounced from the chair, or the read- 
ing accomplished under the eye of the tutor, are, so far as they 
go, necessary and commendable, but if no more be done, nothing 
is done that will prove of any efficacy to invigorate the youthful 
mind, or to form intellectual habits. It is not enough.to load 
the surface of a field with the richest manure; the soil must also 
be moved, and its inherent powers excited, else there will be 
neither beauty nor abundance. ‘The college lecturer merely 
supplies the ingredients necessary to vegetation: the practical 
teacher of philosophy, on the other hand, besides affording these 
materials, stimulates nature to put forth her energies, watches 
her operations, directs and even aids her powers in the produc- 
tion of a crop. 

It is with reluctance I repeat the remark, that, in several 
of our academical establishments, the philosophical education of 
youth is very imperfectly understood, and most inefficiently con- 
ducted, The exertion, whatever it may be, is almost entirely 
confined to the professor. The pupils are not required todo any 
thing. It is pretty much left to themselves whether they shall 
be utterly idle or partially employed, whether they shall derive 
any advantage from their attendance on the lecture, or go away, 
at the end of the course, as ignorant and uninformed as when it 
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began. Surely, the common sense of the nation will not much 
longer permit such an abuse of the means of improvement. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, in the second place, that 
whatever changes for the better shall be made on our system of 
education, it must begin with the teachers themselves. The art 
of teaching, like all other arts, is founded chiefly on experience. 
Improvements, therefore, are not to be expected from legisla- 
tors and politicians, who have many other objects to engage their 
attention; nor even from men of science, unless they have had 
experience in the business of education. It, therefore, becomes 
the duty of every one engaged in teaching philosophy, to collect 
facts,—to record observations,—to watch the progress of the 
human faculties, as these expand under the influence of educa- 
tion; —and thus to unite their efforts for the general improvement 
of our academical establishments. 

Lastly, it is eonsolatory to think, that all the improvements of 
which philosophical education is susceptible may be realised, 
without imposing on the public any new burdens, merely by add- 
ing a little to the labors, and introducing a few modifications into 
the systems of those teachers, to whom this department of edu- 
cation is already intrusted. Were any farther encouragement, 
in the form of pecuniary aid, to be found necessary, the nation, I 
am persuaded, would not withold it. But such assistance is by 
no means requisite for this particular purpose. The funds of the 
greater part of our colleges, if judiciously managed, would prove 
quite sufficient for all the purposes of good education. No bar 
to improvement, therefore, presents itself in that quarter. Could 
we secure a hearty co-operation on the part of the professors in 
all our universities, the work of reform would proceed with the 
greatest ease, and without deranging any of those forms and 
usages which are so apt to attract importance from the mere 
length of their duration. Time, however, will be necessary to 
pave the way, and to remove the obstacles which continue to im- 
pede the advancement of correct notions on this interesting sub- 
ject;—and to time we must leave a consummation which, the 
more fully it is appreciated, will be the more ardently desired. 

I cannot allow myself to conclude this subject, in which I feel 
so deeply interested, as a lover of science, and as a teacher of 
youth now grown old in the service, without seriously pressing 
the views of education here given upon the heads of houses and 
teachers of every denomination in colleges and universities. 
With them, there must be many associations with former times 
and occupations, which may tend to rouse their spirit and their 
activity. The magnificent and venerable mansions which they 
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inhabit, they must consider as marks of the bounty of public and 
private donors, bestowed upon them as the guardians of public 
education—as the directors of teachers and of students. By the 
same tenure they hold the most valuable privileges of British 
subjects, —the right of representation in parliament: gentlemen 
of the highest rank are ambitious of representing them: the 
peers of the realm think themselves honored by being chosen 
as their protectors. ‘They are even put in possession of privi- 
leges or immunities denied to other corporations. A species of 
monopoly is created in their favor; and in those cities where uni- 
versities are established, the citizens are prohibited from such 
amusements as might interfere with the studies and occupations 
of students. Not only the most learned men are chosen to con- 
duct the business of education, but a numerous list of scholars 
are supported in colleges under the designation of fellows, that, 
by example, conversation, and intercourse, the youth may be 
habitually carried forward in the prosecution of their studies. 

it is impossible to suppose, that all this has been done to place 
the teachers of youth in so respectable and so enviable a situa- 
tion, without the well founded hopes of a suitable return, in the 
shape of activity and zeal directed to the education of youth. 
It cannot be imagined even by the most presumptuous, that its 
object was to promote the self-confidence, the interest, or the 
ease of a few individuals. On the contrary, the members of such 
institutiens must be convinced, that a sacred trust has been com- 
mitted to them by the public—the education of youth, which in- 
volves in it the hopes and affections of parents, the respectability 
and happiness of an efficient part of the community, and the 
best interests of their country. 

After the reflections which have been made on other univer- 
sities, it would be unfair to conclude, without admitting that a 
great reform has taken place in one of the universities, in the 
examination of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
which is now not only established upon a proper footing, but the 
candidates are allowed to compete for honors, as it is called, 
by an examination in the greatest number of Greek and Latin 
authors readin a correct and masterly manner. But this reform 
must be estimated by its proper merits; it certainly provides for 
the better and more extensive study of Greek and Latin, but it 
makes no other alteration on the academical course, which re- 
mains as before, and admits none of the changes and additions 
which have been here humbly but earnestly proposed. 
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DEFECTS IN THE SYSTEM OF LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
[From the Westminster Review. ] 


[Before presenting the following extracts to our readers, wo 
would beg permission to make a single explanatory statement. 
The question of the merits of classical literature, is usually dis- 
cussed with a good deal of asperity, and with a liberal intermix- 
ture of ‘politics.’ From these extraneous ingredients it ought 
to be separated; and had every advocate of improvement spoken 
in the calm and persuasive tone of Jardine, the world would 
perhaps at this day have been vastly nearer the truth on this 
subject. In transferring, therefore, to our own pages the useful 
substance of an able article in the Westminster Review, we 
have felt at liberty to reject whatever was peculiarly and (for 
our purpose) unnecessarily marked with religious or political 
party feeling. 

The paragraphs which we have selected from the Review, 
contain, we think, many ideas of vast importance to the pro- 
gress of education in this country. We are multiplying our col- 
leges with amazing rapidity, rather than reforming and elevat- 
ing those we have. And our rising villages and towns are each 
thrusting forward its claims on public patronage for the skeleton 
of an institution, which furnishes, ‘ on terms in all respects cheap,’ 
the name, if not the substance, ofa classical education. Mean- 
time, the great business of popular improvement is comparative- 
ly standing still: the mass Of the American people goes on in 
quiet content with a little reading, writing, and arithmetic; and 
perhaps, a shadow of geography; while the idea of using educa- 
tion so as to make it produce better farmers, better mechanics, 
better practical men in any department, is but struggling into ex- 
istence. 

Much as we venerate classical literature we should be willing 
to see it displaced by more humble and more useful learning —in 
such institutions, at least, as, notwithstanding their formidable 
schemes of study, have neither fit men nor books enough to af- 
ford their students the benefits of a true classical education. | 


‘WE are desirous of taking up a position in the general ques- 
tion of education, which Professor Jardine has passed over. 
There are defects in our system, still more radical than those 
which he has pointed out. 

To say that alight has broken on the human mind within these 
last thirty years, to say that it has spread with a rapidity and an 
effect hitherto unexampled in the history of man, is but to say 
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what all the world knows and feels. This is the effect of edu- 
cation: it is education itself. Yet it is an education attained, 
produced, without the machinery of education, in spite of the 
imperfect machinery which we have received from our ances- 
tors. From the same ancestors we received the distaff, the 
horse-mill, and the coracle. Those we have converted into the 
cotton-engine, the steam-engine, and three-decker. By the ex- 
ertions of our mechanical skill, by arrangement, order, division, 
we have multiplied our wealth, our resources, our comforts, our 
power, and our rank in the world, to a degree which no mind 
could have anticipated. If it has been the proud destiny of Brit- 
ain to curb the tyranny of the few over the many, to raise the 
brute people to the rank of man, to be, in spite of all her faults, 
the eye of the world; it is to the machinery of its industry and 
its wealth that we must look for all these benefits and blessings. 

If the present world of Europe is a world of literature it is 
also a world of science and art. Whatever remoter debts it 
may have to the former, it is to the two Jatter that it looks imme- 
diately for all its comforts, all its wealth, and all its power. Di- 
rectly and immediately, we have risen to the station which we 
occupy, not by literature, not by the knowledge of extinct lan- 
guages, but by the sciences of politics, of law, of public econo- 
my, of commerce, of mathematics, by astronomy, by chemistrv, 
by mechanics, by natural history. It is by these that we are des- 
tined to rise yet higher. These constitute the business of societ 
and in these ought we to seek for the objects of education. Yet 
these are not the objects of our great and organised system of ed- 
ucation. The monopoly remains what it was six centuries ago; 
and it is to interlopers that we are indebted for almost all that 
we possess of an education suited to the wants and the spirit of 
the age. If, without education, if, in spite of a vicious or an 
useless system, we have attained that rank which we do possess, 
it is not too much to hope, that, under a system, of which the 
means are Calculated for the ends, we are yet immeasurably 
behind the point which we shall, at some future day, reach. 

It may be said, that it is of no consequence whence educa- 
tion comes, provided it comes at all. ‘That may be very true; 
but it is no reason why we should spend money and time in not 
being educated. Nor is every one inclined to exert himself in 
solitude to this end; still less, to commence the acquisition of 
what he is sensible he ought to have acquired in youth, late in 
life, when he is generally called on to act, and has no longer 
time to learn. If, as all are agreed, we must apply ourselves in 
youth to acquire knowledge, because it is difficult to form the 
necessary habits afterwards, it is essential that the knowledge ta 
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be gained should be useful knowledge. It is said that the prac- 
tice of laboring at Greek and Latin produces its etlects in giv- 
ing the general habit of industry in learning, and in cultivating 
the attention, the memory, the taste, and what not. ‘hat is, as 
if the man who is to live by rope dancing were to labor for in- 
struction at the anvil, The same labor will confer the knowl- 
edge and the habit both ; the memory, the attention, and the 
taste, may be cultivated by useful as well as by useless, kuowl- 
edge, and thus two objects are attained by one effort. 

To educate youth has been a leading object in all civilised 
nations. Yet the world has never yet seen what the power of 
education is, It has occupied the attention of philosophers 
and politicians; it has been purchased with money, and paid {or 
with human life and liberty, and yet it has rarely done what it 
might have effected; sometimes, because its ends have been false, 
or partial, or mistaken; sometimes, as with us, because it has 
lagged behind the spirit of the age. It is an engine of infinite 
power, if ably managed; it ought to have been the object of 
primary attention, and yet it has been always neglected or per- 
verted. We might even suppose that the aged and experienced 
had entered into a conspiracy to prevent youth from acquiring 
what themselves did not acquire in youth, and what has been 
to them the painful result of industry that ought to have 
been otherwise employed; in production, not in acquisition, in 
acting, not in learning how to act. It depends on better insti- 
tutions, pursuing worthier and wider views with equal precision 
and energy, to bring man to the utmost point of pertection of 
which he is susceptible. The object of systems of education 
should be to cultivate and enlarge the capacity to its utmost 
verge, to elevate and improve the moral faculty to the last ex- 
tent of its susceptibility, to store the mind with knowledge, and 
to render the corporeal powers that which nature designed them, 
under exertion, to be. 

We cannot here examine all these points: but as far as re- 
lates to the acquisition of knowledge, and the exercise and en- 
largement of the mental and corporeal faculties, our systems 
are miserably and disgracefully deficient. The establishment of 
schools and universities, such as these now are, was useful in its 
day; it preserved useful learning, and rescued the world from 
barbarism, independently of the purposes more purely profes- 
sional which it accomplished. We do not wish to do them in- 
justice; but the world has advanced, and they have remained 
stationary: had they kept up with the progress of society, we 
should still have praised them. 

At present, our prevailing system of education, our first and 
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fundamental acquisitions, bear the stamp of the barbarism of 
past centuries. .We study what the clergy studied, because, 
then, it was the clergy alone that did study. We learn Latin 
because, then, there was no book that was not Latin, and be- 
cause, for want of a language adapted to its purposes, a barbarous 
Roman tongue was the language of learning, and law, and sci- 
ence. If we have at length escaped from the jargon of school 
logic, and school divinity, and occult causes, and glosses, and doc- 
tors, and commentators, so it is time that we should break through 
the slavery of learning two extinct languages; and that the youth 
of man should be employed in forming the man adult and ac- 
tive. Granting to these two languages all that the warmest adyo- 
cate can wish, and what, in truth, we feel no inclination what- 
ever to retuse, the cultivation of letters alone is but one branch 
of education, and it ought to be but one branch of the academic 
institutions of a nation, as nations now are, or should desire to 
be. Public education ought to have more important views. 
Whatever individuals must do for themselves, and what in fact 
they do perform, this ought public institutions to do for the na- 
tion at large. The object of the state should be, to render its 
subjects more enlightened, and more useful; for thus are its 
power and happmess increased. If it ought not to sit still while 
individuals are privately laboring, still less ought it to maintain 
and sanction institutions which are useless or pernicious. Even 
to be useless is to be pernicious; for sanction is here powerful, 
and adds powerlully to the evils produced by habit. The wide 
public does not often reason or think; it is easily led by usage; 
it venerates habitually that which it has been accustomed to con- 
nect with church and state, with remote antiquity, with recol- 
lections of its parentage and of parental authority, and with re- 
collections of its childhood. Thus it is, that to doubt the infal- 
libility of Eton and Oxford is a sort of misprision of treason; to 
doubt the power of Latin and Greek in forming statesmen and 
lawyers, heresy. 

From six or eight, till sixteen or seventeen, nine or ten 
months in every precious year of youth are occupied, for six or 
eight hours of every day, in learning, or trying to learn, a little 
Latin and less Greek; in attempting, in fact, not to read and un- 
derstand the matter of a classical author, to know the history, 
the poetry, the philosophy, the policy, the manners, and the 
opinions of Greece and Rome, but the grammar, the syntax, 
the parsing, the quantities, and the accents; not in learning to 
write and speak the languages, but in getting by rote a few 
scraps of poetry, to be again forgotten, and in fabricating non- 
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sense, or sense verses, it is indifferent which. In ten years of 
this labor, privation, punishment, slavery and expense, what is 
gained even of this useless trash? Nothing. Let the man who 
can now write and speak Latin, let him who can read the poets, 
philosophers, and historians with the facility and pleasure that he 
reads Hume and Milton, or even Boileau and Tasso, answer 
whether he acquired these powers at school or whether he is not 
self-educated. If all this had been learned, it would be useless; 
but even this useless matter is not acquired. What we say of 
Latin we may doubtless say of Greek. If Latin is not learned 
at school, Greek is not acquired even at college. If it were a 
general or a common acquisition, a Greek scholar would not 
be a phenomenon greater than Grimaldi and Matthews united. 
A Greek scholar is nowa Porson, or an Elmsley, or a Gaisford; 
a thing to be made into a professor and stared at. The question 
is answered. And even when he has arrived at the rank of can- 
onisation, what are the acquirements, and are even these useful, 
are they even ornamental? He is not desired or designed to 
be imbued with the learning of those heathens. No: that is left 
to the Lipsiuses, the Clarkes, and the Cudworths. His apothe- 
osis is, to talk of accents which he knows not the purpose of, 
and never will discover; to squabble about digammas; to dis- 
cover metres in Auschylus, of which ASschylus never dreamed; 
to read Homer in a measure which Homer would not recognise 
to be his own poetry, perhaps not even his own language. 

But we must not now enter on the particulars. Yet we may 
ask for what reason any language is learned, not for what 
reason it is taught; for, if we mistake not, these are very distinct 
things. A language, Latin or Greck, may serve the purpose of 
occupying time, teaching boys to sit still for a given number of 
hours, causing them to read, or pretend to read, in a book, to 
love reading, or to hate it. As the phrase is, it keeps them out 
of mischief; and, what is not less convenient, it relieves the pa- 
rents, for ten years, from any further trouble about their offspring 
than that of paying their bills. These are unquestionably, valu- 
able results; though Castle Baynard or Richmond answer these 
purposes as well as Eton and Harrow, and at somewhat less cost. 

And this is the fruit which a great nation draws from ten or 
fifteen years of the hard labor of its youth; this is the result of 
its hopes, its anxiety, and its expense, and its wisdom. 

If the dead languages were now the modes of communication 
among living men, there would be a purpose in speaking and 
writing them. It is an act of wisdom, therefore, not to acquire, 
this art. But it isnot one to spend fifteen years in not acquiring 
it. But we will acquire them, that we may read the precious 
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poetry, the precious philosophy, the precious history, and the 
precious oratory, of Greece and Rome. ‘That is a purpose, and 
it is a good one: the only question is, whether it be effected; we 
may even say, whether it be wished; whether there does exist 
a practical effort to attain this ostensible end. 

We must cultivate the classical languages, beause, thus only 
€an we acquire taste, literature, poetry, oratory, grammar, ety- 
mology, and heaven knows what more. All these things, be it 
remarked, not as they relate to the two languages in question, 
but as they relate to our own. In this process also, be it again 
remarked, we are neither compelled nor desired to cultivate our 
own grammar, or our own language, with all these and whatev- 
er other categories are involved in it. In fact, our own language 
and its authors are not only neglected, but excluded, by the sys- 
tem, and were it not for our mothers and nurses, it is tolerably 
certain that we should possess as little language as an Ourang 
Outang, since we should understand neither Latin, nor Greek. 
This is an ingenious method of teaching and learning the En- 
glish tongue, it must be granted. It cannot fail, however, to be 
the best of all possible systems, or how should we have possessed 
Shakspeare? How also should we have possessed Mrs, Macauly, 
and Mrs. Montague, Mrs. More, and Mrs. Barbauld, and what- 
ever else of female power, better and worse, has been displayed 
in the various walks of British literature. We have heard of a 
royal road to geometry; but the royal road to English is formed 
upon a somewhat different principle, since it goes precisely in 
that line which does not lead to the mark in view. This is the 
man who learns how to build a house that he may be able to cut 
a coat. 

To examine details, here also, would lead us further than we 
can afford: to anticipate arguments and objections, would require 
atreatise. Yet, in brief. We are told that the Latin grammar 
teaches the English grammar, that it teaches the principles of 
grammar, and so on. Those who say this, because they have 
heard it from their ushers, are little likely to know any grammar 
or any language. Those who do say it, knowing both grammars, 
know that they are saying what is not true. The Latin grammar 
is not the English grammar; and though a knowledge of it should 
casually aid in the understanding of the latter, we are acting in 
this case as if we should travel from London to Cairo for the 
purpose of attaining Naples. Why do we not learnthe English 
grammar, if it be the English grammar that we desire to under- 
stand? Nor does the Latin grammar teach the general principles 
of grammar; and if it did, who is there that learns this abstruse 
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branch of metaphysics at any school or college; or how many 

rammarians, in the true sense of that term, has the world pro- 
duced? The practical truth respecting the relation of school, 
schoolboy, and grammar is, that grammar is not learned, and 
never can be learned, at a school, and that the attempt to teach 
it, the mode of teaching it, and the pretence of teaching a lan- 
guage through it, are insults to the common sense of mankind, 
as well as to the experience of ages. 

We must either deny that the poetry and oratory of Britain 
can be formed by those of Greece and Rome, or, what is more 
easily proved, assert that they are not actually so formed; that 
many of our highest orators and poets have derived nothing from 
classical learning and models, and that there is no want, in the 
British language, or in those of modern Europe, of models to fol- 
low, or of materials to form a taste. We will further say, that 
so far has the poetry of Greece and Rome been a blessing 
and a benefit to modern poets, it has been to them as a stumbling 
block and as trammels; enchaining free and bold spirits, and 
producing an endless herd of insipid imitators, who have nau- 
seated the world, for six centuries, with Jupiters, Venuses, and 
Daphnes. 

Demosthenes and Cicero: these are impressive terms. [soc- 
rates; we will say nothing of him. But there were great men 
in those days; and we hope there have been great men in the 
present degenerate ones. There were great orators when there 
were great objects, great minds, and great labor, with, what is 
not unimportant, hearers. Are we to believe that, if the names 
of Cicero and Demosthenes had never been heard, there would 
not be, or might not have been, or will not be, great orators now? 
Of the two great ends of oratory, to convince the reason and 
to influence the feelings, what are the debts due to former ora- 
tors? It is from his own soul that man speaks oratory, as from 
his own soul he writes poetry. He to whom nature has given 
voice, fluency, and grace, and to whom practice has given lan- 
guage—his own language, not that of Greece and Rome— he to 
whom nature has granted the logical faculty, the mind that grasps 
rapidly and certainly the most remote as the nearest relations, 
which analyses, arranges, and condenses, and he to whom the 
study, not of two dead languages, but of all the infinite knowledge 
of modern days, has furnished materials, that man is the orator. 
Be his subject what it may, he will not quail before Demosthenes; 
and to him it is indifferent whether Cicero ever lived. That he 
may profit by the study of good models, we are not so absurd as 
to deny. But till the language of modern oratory is that of 
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Greece or Rome; till the matter of modern oratory is the matter 
that engaged Rome and Athens; till the audiences of Britain are 
Athenian and Roman audiences, he will profit but scantily by 
Greek and Roman models. And we will ask any modern orator, 
how far he has profited by those models, any audience capable 
of judgement, what are the debts of modern oratory to the ancient 
masters in that art. 

We have now said so much respecting the general effects of 
ancient literature in cultivating the taste in modern literature, 
and the knowledge of modern languages, as to the objects we 
have here selected for notice, that we will not pursue the sub- 
ject; as it would be but to apply, under other modifications, the 
same line of argument. But we will maintain, that if the taste 
for literature, in any, or in all of its departments, is to be culti- 
vated by the study of models, it will best be done by studying 
those of our own language, in which we abound, or by adding 
to them those of modern Europe. Modern Europe possesses 
stores of knowledge, of ideas, unknown to ancient Europe; and, 
from these, not only must its literature take a color, but on and 
of these must its languages consist. With Wester opinions, 
Western information, Western feelings, we should profit little by 
choosing models in the East: and we ate no more Athenians 
and Romans than we are Chinese or Persians. Literature and 
taste are terms which dazzle the imagination, but they must not 
mislead us. They are capable of analysis, they are abstractions 
of details, and they must be analysed that they may be under- 
stood. 

There is much obscurity and dispute comprised in these terms, 
many fallacies dependent on them. But the great fallacy of all 
is in the term ‘learning.’ Learning, a learned man, a scholar: 
these are the words that blind us, and maintain, in folly, what 
was laid in wisdom. Once Greek and Latin were the only learn- 
ing, words the only sciences. The unhappy term remains; the 
country of England still considers syntax and quantity as learn- 
ing, and the consequences are obvious. When nonsense-verses 
shall have taken their appropriate place with charades and lo- 
gogryphs; when politics, law, economy, morals, mathematics, 
mechanics, chemistry, shall be dignified with the term learning, 
then will Britain, and Europe with it, see that revolution in its 
education and its creeds, to produce: which we trust that we are 
not writing on dead leaves and to the winds. 

In thus slenderly examining the question of the dead lan- 
guages, we have not discussed that opinion which holds forth the 
study of languages, as such, to be the proper and the only exercise 
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of youth. We will begin by admitting it. The study of a lan- 
guage shall be, if grammarians please, the best method of cul- 
tivating the mind, and it shall be the only occupation in which 
the unformed mind can be trained; but if there is any other 
gain to follow, it is but consistent with good policy, with com- 
mon economy, to attempt to obtain it. 

By aqguiring Greek and Latin, presuming that they were ac- 
tually aie the collateral gain which follows is the improve- 
ment of the literary taste, and the opening of the stores contain- 
ed in those languages. One of these questions we have already 
discussed, and we have pretty clearly shown that not one ina 
thousand reads a Latin author for his matter, and not one in 
ten thousand a Greek one; and that the very few who do acquire, 
or appear to acquire, a full knowledge of the tongues themselves, 
are precisely those who never study the authors for any other 
purpose than to haberdash in accents, quantities, and particles; 
to arrange punctuation, and to squabble about the stupid, useless, 
endless, notes, of stupid, useless, and endless commentators aud 
scholiasts. 

A language that can be read is nevertheless worth something; 
but a language that can be spoken as well as read, has at least 
one value more. If a language which we want every day as a 
means of intercourse, is a desirable acquisition, a language 
which includes a thousand authors, ought also to be more val- 
uable than the one which contains a hundred: and if therefore 
language is an exercise of the faculties, if it is the only appli- 
cable one, it is more than evident that the one which can be 
spoken, the one in which we can read, through a long life, is the 
best worth cultivating, because we gain two ends by one pur- 
chase. 

Does the man exist, who, if he were freed from the mystery, 
the cant, and the fallacy of the system, would not prefer a mastery 
of the German to the Greek, or the French to the Latin? If 
youth is to be educated in language only, common sense would 
tell us to educate them in the languages of Europe, or in the 
languages of the living world. We cannot despise the languages 
of the living world if we would; as Greece did from conceit, and 
Rome by the sword. It is another world than it was, in com- 
munication, interference, and relation; and the literature of that 
world also, is somewhat different from what it was in the days 
of Greece and Rome. 

But, tied down by the monopoly of this system, we do not learn 
even our own language. The Greeks and the Romans were 
here wiser than ourselves. But to pass this, France, Germany, 
‘Italy, Spain, abound in literature which we acknowledge and— 
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despise. They contain uncounted treasures of literature and sci- 
ence, which are closed to all but the few who, late in life, 
and when time has become rare and precious, must labor to 
acquire what they might have gained, without labor, in early 
youth; what they would, at least, have gained while they were 
doing nothing; on which they would have fallen, with a delight 
the counterpart of their present aversion to languages, because 
they could witness the use and foresee the end; and because the 
toil might have been rendered a pleasure. 

This is not nothing. ‘The unlucky merchant who has destined 
his son for trade, and who has spent a thousand pounds of his 
money, and fifteen years of his son’s life, in maintaining the 
ushers and masters of Westminster School, must send him to 
Bonn or Cadiz, or Genoa, to spend more money and more time, 
that he may acquire the language which is indispensable to his 
duties and his success: to prepare for action when he ought to 
be acting. 

We have passed to the subject of modern languages, and 
to the superior expediency of learning them; but we do not 
mean to admit, that, for any other purposes than that of being 
used, the study of Janguage is the proper study of youth. There 
is here something for youth to avoid, and something for it to 
gain. If, as in past ages, the whole attention of youth is not, or 
is not to be, directed to the mere acquisition of two extinct lan- 
guages, neither ought it now to be directed to mere literature, 
to that which is the only good consequence that can flow from 
this system. Literature, we have said it before, is a cant word 
of the age; and, to be literary, to be a literatewr (we want a 
word,) a bel esprit, or a blue stocking, is the disease of the age. 
The world is to be stormed by poetry, and to be occupied by re- 
views and albums. He is to be a statesman because his Greek 
verses carried the prize; to conduct a political journal, because 
he is a poet; or the Excise perchance; or an embassy, or the 
secretaryship of Bermuda, or that of the Admiralty. 

But legers do not keep well in rhyme, nor are three-deckers 
built by songs, as towns were of yore. And, really, if there 
are some difficulties in governing states, we consider that they 
are best conquered in prose, as we also conceive of our enemies, 
naval and terrestrial. As to our acts of parliament, indeed, it 
might not be amiss if they were put- into ottava rima, as there 
would then be some: chance of understanding them. 

In sober and utilitarian sadness, we should be extremely glad 
to be informed, how the universal pursuit of literature and po- 
etry, poetry and literature, is to condure towards cotton-spinning, 
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or abolishing the poor-laws; or removing stupid commercial re- 
strictions; or restraining the holy alliance; or convincing the 
other half of England that a Catholic is a Christian; or re-cast- 
ing the Court of Chancery, and exterminating the half of our 
laws, and two thirds of our lawyers. States have been govern- 
ed here and there, heaven knows how; but not by poetry, it is 
certain. . 

This is a dangerous taste, a dangerous state of society; for it 
renders useful learning (we dare to use the word) without credit, 
and tends to banish it. The real happiness of man, of the mass, 
not of the few, depends on the knowledge of things, not on that 
of words. We desire a statesman who understands politics, le- 
gislation, commerce, not Pulci; who should receive suffrages ‘or 
an able treaty, not for the Loves of the Triangles or Whistle- 
craft. We do not desire elegance of composition in a convey- 
ance, nor a prescription in rhyme. The state demands that ev- 
ery man, in his own vocation, should understand his duties, be 
they what they may; and thus only can it flourish; and if it is 
the only qualification of a commissioner of the navy, that he is 
an elegant scholar, it is fully time that the workman should de- 
pose him to his proper occupation with words, and take his place 
in things. 

Be the education in languages, or in literature; be the acqui- 
sition Greek and Latin alone, or let the fullest effect that can be 
imagined from the real, not the supposed, acquisition of these lan- 
guages, or of any languages, be granted; we are entitled to ask, 
first, how they can qualify a man, any man except a mere litera- 
teur, for the duties of life; and next, whether they do thus qualify 
them. It would require some ingenuity to show, @ priori, that 
the extinct languages, or literature, render a man fit to wield 
the state; to conduct a fleet or an army; to make or administer 
laws; to defend the property of the people; to carry on commerce; 
to understand diseases and their cures; or to practise tne arts 
with success. Yet of such actions as these is the life of the state; 
by the due performance of them must it live in happiness and 
power, or poverty and debasement; live or die. If the state is 
to prosper, every member of it must understand his own profes- 
sion, at Jeast; whatever ornament he may superadd. It is a wise 
state that endeavors to make all its members useful; but that 
state are not we. 

To try the system by its effects, is to examine many details; 
details, which, as far as our greater interests are concerned, we 
could not well examine without more personal allusion than we 
approve of: not, also, without a much longer history of past er- 
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rors than we could find space for. But let any man investigate 
the history of our political conduct for the last century; ot our 
policy, as well foreign as domestic; of our treaties, our wars, our 
commercial regulations, our legislation; and then say whether 
they are not marked by errors which were the produce of dis- 
graceful ignorance. We see them now, partly by experience of 
their effects; but we see them also without this proof, because 
we see that their principles were faulty. We are better inform- 
ed, because, by whatever means, we have been better educated; 
and we know that a better education would have saved us from 
much suffering, through a long space; suffering, of which we 
are still the victims. 

This returns us to the question of a vicious education, of 
what is the same, of an useless, one. If we have just said that, 
in education, there is something to avoid, and if we have shown 
the dangers, or the inutility, of what is called a literary educa- 
tion and aliterary age, so there is something alsoto gain. It is 
a double gain, to avoid evil and choose good. If we educate 
a man for the purpose of building a ship, it is among timber, 
and rules, and ships, in a carpenter’s yard. But he who is to 
administer the state; to direct taxation and commerce; to con- 
trive laws; to administer, or to learn them; to conduct armies; 
or prescribe physic; does not learn legislation, or politics, or 
physic, or the military art, but Latin and Greek, syntax and po- 
etry. Is education, then, but a name, or are the privileged or- 
ders to know every thing by intuition, while the operating ones 
must learn in youth to do what they are to perform in age? 
That statesmen do not learn their trade by intuition, their errors 
prove. That the soldier, the lawyer, and the physician, must 
learn theirs when they ought to be practising it, they feel but 
too plainly. Well may they weep their lost hours, and repent 
in vain their errors, and execrate the system which has robbed 
them of their youth, their liberty, and their money, and paid 
them in words and wind. Nay, not even thus. It is an age 
of literature, we have admitted. But solid literature is still a 
trade; and it is acquired by persevering industry, not at, or by, 
school and college, but after it, as law and physic. The proof 
is before us; for those who have not had leisure or inclination 
after their school-days, have not acquired it, have not even ac- 
quired the simple art of writing their own language decently, of 
telling the world what they did, and thought, and saw. Are 
there many lawyers who have written in a style superior to that 
of an act of parliament? Britain has been engaged in a series 
of splendid wars, by sca an! land, and it has fought them splen- 
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didly. It has been, and is, the rival in arms of Greece and 
Rome; yet not one of all its officers has produced a history 
of his own actions; nay, hardly one has penned a despatch that 
would have gained credit to aschool-buy. At this moment, we 
have nota British history of our late ‘ glorious’ deeds of twenty 
years; except indeed Doctor Southey’s. We have not even a 
writer on the military, or on the naval art, who deserves to be 
named, Such is the produce of Westminster and Eton, Oxford 
and Cambridge. They profess, at the very least, to teach letters, 
and yet they do not succeed in teaching their pupils to tell a 
plain story in their own tongue, orin any other tongue. To what 
other tests can we bring the system of our education? It has 
broken its promise: it has broken it in every way. It has not 
taught even the little it pretended to teach. Had it taught all, 
we have ploughed the field we were not to cultivate, and sown 
the seed which we never meant to reap. 

Education, if intended for any thing, is intended to prepare 
subjects for the state. It is plain, therefore, that it should bear 
an analogy to its pursuits, and occupations, and laws, and con- 
stitution. The system which acted on the reverse principle, 
would be faulty; one which did not act on the direct principle, 
would be pronounced defective. The Catholic countries of 
Europe have erred in both ways; we err chiefly in the latter: 
not solely, however. 

The Greeks and Romans, we have said it before; were wiser 
than we are. It was their object to form statesmen, legislators, 
orators, and warriors; and they trusted the education of their 
youth to orators, statesmen, and legislators, or to philosophers 
professing those sciences and aris. It has been said by one 
who has anticipated us on this subject, but in vain, that Solon 
would not have trusted the Spartans with the education of the 
Athenian youth, and that still less would Lycurgus have put his 
pupils under the Helots. It was to Antipater they made the 
noted reply, when he demanded a hundred and fifty of their chil- 
dren as hostages, that they preferred giving a hundred and fifty 
men, lest an improper education should corrupt their children. 

We are not here going to praise the Greeks and Romans, as 
some of our predecessors have done, at our own expense; for it 
is most certain that education was there, also, a valuable trade; 
and that the orators and philosophers were not one jot less inge- 
nious in protracting it and rendering it a mystery. We do not 
feel any indignation that those possessed of the monopoly should 
desire to preserve it; for this is wisdom, the worldly wisdom of 
the dexterous steward. We cannot fairly, perhaps, be angry 
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with the monopolists for not teaching something else than Greck 
or Latin; because it is not in their power to teach any thing 
better. But we have a right to be angry that the system does 
not teach what it professes; and we have a very just plea for 
indignation, when, instead of showing any anxiety to shorten 
the period of education, to do the work which it has undertaken, 
in the shortest possible time, its method and its details are so 
contrived as to render the acquisition of the learning which it 
professes, as tedious as possible; that so the greater profits should 
accrue. ‘hat, at least, those profits do so accrue, is evident. 

Every one knows how he learns English; and every one knows 
by what means, when left to his own guidance in after-life, he 
acquires Italian or French. ‘Thus, also, he who never heard 
of Latin and Greek till he was twenty or thirty, would master 
Greek and Latin. But he would not attempt it by means of 
nonsense-verses; and if he knows what he intends, he will scarce- 
ly attempt it by learning to repeat ‘ Propria qua maribus.’ In 
England, every thing is a trade, and every effort, every pursuit 
is concentred in the art of making money, as money, for itself; 
since the sole desirable good on earth, on British earth, is wealth. 
The spirit of commerce pervades every thing, and it is the spirit 
which pervades and animates our system of school education. 
It is not considered how the pupil is to be best and most rapidly 
brought forward—how most effectually taught what he is to 
learn; but by what means the greatest sum of money can be ob- 
tained from his parents. Never, thought Locke long ago, and 
would have said if he had dared, was a better engine contrived 
for this end, than syntax; never, have said others, was there a 
more fortunate discovery for this purpose than nonsense-verses, 
themes, exercises, classes, every thing. 

Never was a system better contrived not to teach a language. 
If Justus Lipsius composed a work in Latin at four years of age, 
it was not by means of prosody and parsing. The giants of 
that age were nursed on Latin and fed on Latin; on the language, 
not on its_rules; on Latin authors and Latin matter, not on par- 
ticles and words. In our system, also, all the labor is on the 
side of the pupil; the master needs not even listen; it is enough 
if he appears to do so. ‘To say that he teaches, is an abuse of 
words. Grammar, classes, scanning, flogging, the whole disci- 
pline might be administered by a steam-engine. If the master 
ever had any talents, he becomes stupified into a machine; nor 
is it any censure on him; for human nature must yield before such 
a mechanical routine. The pupil, on the other hand, sees no 
end, no object: acquires no ideas, and learns to suppose all 
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learning and all study the same, and to hate study for the re- 
mainder of his life. Adult man, with half his energies exhausted, 
his period of excitability and muscular prurience past, could not 
endure, even the sedentary life which is imposed on a child or a 
boy, boiling with physical powers, and moving in every fibre. 
Receiving, not even ideas to occupy and expend his nervous en- 
ergy, chained to a monotonous, purposeless, unintelligible rout- 
ine, either his faculties are stupified, and that process which 
ought to have called forth his powers, destroys them; or he im- 
bibes a distaste to every thing which demands attention; to the 
sciences and the arts, as to languages and literature. 

In a moral view, it is a serious evil, that, at the very age in which 
the mind ought to be occupied with exciting and acceptable pur- 
suits, to prevent the passions from expending themselves on vici- 
ous or dangerous pleasures, we leave it, not merely without oc- 
cupation, without pursuits, but tie it down to that which it ab- 
hors, and of which the very nature is, to restrain the bow, that 
it may unbend, with double energy, on what it ought to be our 
great object to prevent. Hence, in a great measure, the vices 
of our public schools. It is not the sole cause; but it is a lead- 
ing one. The unoccupied mind, the unoccupied body, must 
seek vent; the check-spring must unbend; and finding nothing 
else—no object for its affections or actions, it must start to ac- 
tive idleness, or to mischief or vice: to boxing, drinking, rowing 
in boats, or driving coaches. If we ask who the orderly boy is 
at a public school, it is he who has fortunately discovered some 
innocent, amusing, or useful pursuit, for himself; drawing, mak- 
ing fire-works, or building boats instead of rowing them. 

This is an indirect moral evil. It is a direct one, that youth 
is not instructed in moral and political knowledge, in the moral 
and political virtues. The religion which he is taught, is a form 
and a routine. Among the Greeks and Romans, whose writings 
we pretend to teach, and by whom we might profit, if we taught 
them properly, the education of a citizen was relevant to his 
moral and civic duties. Our youth, on the contrary, quits his 
instructers, ignorant of every thing, and now to learn in what 
consist his duties, and his rights also; without principles of judge- 
ment or conduct; unacquainted with his country, its manners, 
customs and usages; unacquainted with man or the world. Our 
public schools and colleges, indeed, are held forth as teaching 
this knowledge, in opposition to private instruction, We may 
safely ask what world, what man, is taught at Eton or Oxford, 
but we will not be at the trouble of answering. 

But the world is not a merely moral world. The physical 
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world, the endless and mixed relations by which the two are 
intertwined; of all these, youth learns nothing. Even the im- 
provement of the body, the perfecting of its physical powers, is 
neglected. We neglect all that forms the common routine of 
life and society, the very existence, not only of civil society, but 
of man himself. ‘The youth is not taught the nature of the 
world which he inhabits, of the universe that surrounds him, on 
both of which he is afterwards to depend so largely in the com- 
monest details of life. He does not learn the nature, or even 
the names of the animals, the vegetables, the minerals, without 
the use of which he could not exist an hour; the forms into which 
art converts them, the means of their conversion, the artisans by 
whom they are converted, nor the endless arts by which it is, 
that he does not remain the savage creature which he was born. 
Nature has imbued him with the active and burning principle of 
curiosity; but we defeat her bounties by our neglect. Every 
thing, what we teach and what we omit, bears the stamp of the 
barbarism and ignorance of the monastic ages. 

Such is the value attached to education, and most justly, that, 
to attain it, there is no sacrifice of personal enjoyment, or at 
least of wealth, which a judicious or affectionate parent will not 
submit to for his child. The misfortune is, that he does not ask 
himself what education means. It is that which we have been 
attempting to tell him. He follows the road which his treacher- 
ous State has made and paved, and is satisfied. He is satisfied, 
because he has done what others do; because whatever is sanc- 
tioned by usage and the state, must be right. The personal 
sacrifice is not a trifle: to many, it is the difference between ease 
and poverty, or between wealth and difficulties. A whole family 
is rended unhappy, its estates, perhaps, irrecoverably injured, 
and finally demolished, that one or more of its members may re- 
ceive ‘a good education:’ because a good education is better 
than wealth. We do not dispute it. But we deny thatthe Latin 
and Greek, the ignorance confirmed, the habits of idleness and 
vice acquired, at school and college, are a better patrimony than 
the one or two or three thousand pounds, which the youth, 
equally ignorant and probably less injured, might have in his 
possession, to work his way with through the world, had it not 
been idly expended. The parent has sold his patrimony for 
that which is not bread, and the child must now labor, as best 
he can, in struggling through the desert before him, 


vor, 11: 12 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 


[From Locke, &c. in the Parents’ Friend. ] 


' Moral Education.— Example.* 


You must do nothing before your child which you would not 
have him imitate: if you punish him for what he sees you prac- 
tise yourself, he will not think that severity to proceed from kind- 
ness in you, careful to amend a fault in him; but will be apt to 
interpret it, the peevishness and arbitrary imperiousness of a 
father, who, without any ground for it, would deny his son the 
liberty and pleasure he takes himself. Or if you assume to 
yourself the privilege belonging to riper years, to which a child 
must not aspire, you do but add new force to your example, and 
recommend the action the more powerfully to him; for children 
always affect to be men earlier than is thought. You must be 
sure to treat all those who are concerned in the education of 
your children with great respect, and cause all your family to do 
the same; for you cannot expect your children to regard any 
one whom they see you and their mother and others slight: if 
you think them worthy of contempt, you have chosen amiss; and 
if you show contempt for them, they will hardly escape it from 
your children. 

Children imitate all they see; it is therefore highly important 
they should have none but good models. You must not then 
suffer any one to approach them whose example would be pre- 
judicial if followed; but as, notwithstanding every precaution, it 
is impossible to prevent their seeing many improper actions, you 
must point out to them the folly of some wicked, absurd individ- 
uals, whose characters it is not necessary to treat with delicacy: 
you must tell them how much they are despised, and how justly 
all those deserve to be so, who give themselves up to the indul- 
gence of their passions, and do not cultivate their reason. 

Notwithstanding all the pains you may take to avoid doing 
any wrong action before your children, you must expect they 
will discover some inconsistencies in your conduct; for the most 
trifling errors of this kind rarely escape their observation. The 
best you can do then, as St. Augustin has said, isto discover 


* Parents, and all persons engaged in the education of children, cannot per- 
haps, be too often reminded of the sacred duty of setting their pupils a good 
example on every trivial, as well as on every important occasion. 1! would 
therefore recommend their frequently reading over this chapter with the great- 
est attention.—Ed, Parents’ Friend. 
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your own faults as soon as possible, by severe habitual self-criti- 
cism, and to request some sincere friend to point them out, that 
you may be aware of them before they are perceived by your 
children. In general, those who have the care of children will 
not pass over any faults in them, while they wholly overlook their 
own. ‘This tends to render children satirical and malicious, for 
if they can discover any faults in their instructers they are ex- 
tremely delighted, and soon learn to despise them. To avoid 
this inconvenience, be not afraid of talking of your most striking 
faults, but point out any errors you have committed before 
your children; and, if you see they are capable of reasoning on 
the subject, say you will set them an example of correcting their 
faults by breaking yourself of your own. By this you will be 
able to instruct and improve them even by your imperfections, 
and avoid the contempt and disgust these might otherwise have 
inspired, 

To teach children tenderness and goodness of heart, take care 
that, from their earliest infancy, they never witness any thing 
jike harshness, falsehood, meanness, or selfishness in the con- 
duct of those about them. All other faults are of much less 
consequence. Parents must also appear to have a sincere 
friendship and regard for their children; as children often learn 
of their parents to love nobody. 

Lastly, | would avoid, in their presence, all unmeaning com- 
pliments to friends, and all deceitful protestations of esteem, be- 
cause this would teach them to content themselves with showing 
these outward marks of friendship to those they ought sincerely 
to love. 

The greatest difficulty in the education of children is the im- 
morality of parents; for, unless they actively concur in this great 
work, every thing else is vain and useless. The grand founda- 
tion of a good education is, that parents teach their children none 
but virtuous principles, and set them only good examples; but 
this, alas! can be expected in few families. 

How few parents are there who are sufficiently cautious and 
circumspect of what they do in the presence of their children, 
or who are willing to restrain themselves from all such discourse 
as may instil into them false notions? Do they not continually 
hear resounded the commendation of such persons as have great 
estates, numerous attendants, good tables, fine houses, and sump- 
tuous furniture; and does not all this amount to public approba- 
tion? Nothing is said before children without effect, and one 
word of esteem or admiration of riches, fallen from the father, 
is enough to create a passion for them in the son, which will 
grow up with his years and perhaps never be extinguished. 
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What is the consequence of the little attention paid to the 
choice of persons entrusted with the education of children? It 
is, that parents show no respect to those whom they have engag- 
ed without esteem, and only consider as upper servants; which 
the chifd discovers, adopts the same sentiments, and from that 
time the preceptor can do nothing more toward his education. 
Let children be ever so young, it is vain to command them to re- 
spect those you treat with contempt; you can only instil into 
them those principles of which you yourself set anexample. He 
who educates a child fulfils the office of the father; and how can 
he acquit himself well, how can he expect to succeed, while he 
is treated as a domestic, instead of being considered as a friend. 

Those who have the care of children may be certain, that 
their advice will appear wise and their intentions sincere, if they 
practise what they teach; provided they do not lay themselves 
open to suspicion, and their words and actions are conformable 
to their maxims. Children are often good judges of those who 
have the care of them. 

It is a most fatal mistake which many parents are in, that the 
faults of children are of little consequence: yet it is the very 
same disposition which makes a child or youth passionate, false, 
or revengeful, and which in the man produces murder, perjury, 
and the most atrocious crimes. How then can parents be so 
unthinking as to connive at, much more to encourage, a wrong 
turn of mind in their children! 

If your child threatened to grow crooked or deformed, or began 
to squint, would you put off endeavoring to have such infirmities 
removed for one day after you had discovered the defect? Why 
then should you put off using your utmost endeavors, and that as 
soon as possible, to break the impotence of his passions? You 
cannot think a short neck, or a wrong cast of the eye, a worse 
blemish than a turn to falsehood, malice, or revenge. Yet you 
encourage your son, at three years of age, to vent his spite upon 
whatever disobliges him, even upon the floor, when he catches a 
fall. He asks you what you have got in your hand; you do not 
choose to let him have it, and you have not the courage to tell 
him so; you therefore put him off by telling him it was nothing. 
By-and-by he has laid hold of somewhat not fit for him, which 
he endeavors to conceal; you ask him what he has got: has he 
not your example and authority for putting you off with a shuf- 
fling answer? He asks somewhat not fit for him; you refuse it; 
he falls a crying; you give it him. Is there any surer way of 
teaching him to make use constantly of the same means for ob- 
taining whatever his wayward will is set upon? You dress him 
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up with tawdry ornaments, and dangle him about after all manner 
of shows and entertainments, while he ought to be applying to his 
improvement in somewhat useful. Is not this teaching him, that 
finery and gadding are the perfection of life? Is not this planting 
in his mind, with your own hand, the seeds of vice and folly? 
yet you would turn away a nursery-maid who should, for her 
diversion, teach him to squint, or stammer, or go awry. 

Parents will never be able to act with moderation in the gov- 
ernment of their children without first resolving to govern their 
own passions and tempers, or else they will seldom fail in the 
midst of correction to strengthen the misconduct they aim at re- 
formiug by the examples they give of it in their own persons. 
If a child is to be’ reformed of any peevish or passionate beha- 
vior, what effect can correction have on him, if given by a parent 
delivered over by his own passions to all the fierceness of a brute? 

Parents should seriously acquaint themselves with their own 
tempers, and mutually consent and agree on the methods of reg- 
ulating their children’s tempers; never to reward or punish, seem 
angry or pleased, but by concert; and, above all, never to cor- 
rect while in a passion, nor reward till the fond fit i is over. 

There is nothing more surprising to me, than the universal 
disregard parents have to the presence of their children. A 
thousand things in life are necessary to be said or done, which 
they, particularly while young, should not be witnesses to; and 
yet parents are every day and hour so impolitic and so impru- 
dent as not only to declare their inmost thoughts, but to trans- 
act the most improper, nay, perhaps, the most unjustifiable 
things, before their faces. As children have seldom judgement 
to distinguish, they’ can only catch appearances. Children in 
general act by imitation; therefore, as far as can be, they 
should see nothing but what they may unitate. But farther, chil- 
dren naturally think those things right which they see done by 
their parents, therefore they should see no action in them but 
what is really so. Children, in the most virtuous education, are 
surrounded with a thousand incitements to ill; where then can 
they fly for an antidote to this poison, but to their parents? They 
alone must stop the torrent of every evil to their children, not 
only by virtuous precept but by virtuous example. 

Children come into the world in a state of total ignorance; 
and afterwards their minds, as being mirrors of the world, re- 
ceive a tincture or cast from the objects it exhibits. Nor can 
we expect to find any other pictures and ideas in their minds 
than what are daily represented tothem? Hence I conclude, that 
children must needs be vicious if only conversant with vicious 
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objects; as the influence of example and custom is wonderfully 
great. In a word, the minds of children resemble wax, and the 
examples round them the seal that makes the impression. In 
order, therefore, to make the lines or impressions of virtue and 
honor as strong as possible in your son’s mind, yeu yourself must 
have them deeply engraven on your own, and constantly mani- 
fest them by your practice: as it would be strange to require of 
him the reverse of what he observes in you. This holds in all 
actions however inconsiderable, as we know that children ape 
and mimic those with whom they converse. A child scarcely 
begins to lisp but he repeats the abusive language he hears from 
his parents and the servants, which they not only approve but en- 
courage, imagining there is no harm in it, as the child is not yet 
come to his full understanding, and that in him it is rather pretty 
and diverting; but hereafter he will speak out distinctly what he 
now only lisps, and leave the parents the sad regret of having 
encouraged him in vice. This is equally true in innumerable 
other cases: a child, for instance, begins to cry; to pacify him a 
stick is offered him to beat the naughty stone that made him 
stumble; with this the child is quieted: but hence he draws the 
conclusion, that he may revenge himself on whatever gives him 
uneasiness, whether things or persons. And thus the desire of 
revenge is so deeply implanted in his mind, as scarcely ever af- 
ter to be eradicated. This is equally true of other vices, as 
idleness, negligence, pleasure, prodigality, &c. all which children 
usually learn of their parents, who wish them to do well in the 
world, yet, by their own constant example, implant in them the 
seeds of every vice. 

All your cares will be of little avail, unless you assist them to 
take effect by your example, setting before the child a pattern of 
those good qualities you exhort him to learn; for children are 
extremely imitative, observant of every little word or motion, 
and turn of countenance and way of acting, open to their notice; 
and I am apt to think their future character depends more upon 
what sentiments and manners of proceeding they catch inadver- 
tently, than upon what is generally comprehended under the 
term education; nor would I[ pronounce it impossible that chil- 
dren might be led into all kinds of knowledge and useful science 
by a regular, industrious, judicious, conduct of persons about 
them, without other aid than such instructions to their ignorance 
as they would apply for of their own accord. How much soev- 
er this notion may seem romantic, certainly a great deal may be 
done by that influence, and by the expression of our own senti- 
ments concerning things laudable or useful, without addressing 
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them in the way of document, or by sight of the measures and 
methods we take in our own proceedings. Juvenal says, ‘ the 
greatest reverence is due to children;’ by which must be understood, 
that we cannot be too much upon the guard how we behave be- 
fore them, never betraying any marks of passion, intemperance 
of mind, greediness of desire, folly, or selfishness, in their pres- 
ence. 

Some are very apt to vent themselves in wishes for things 
that would be mighty convenient tor them, as that they could 
find a mine, get a prize in the lottery, obtain a place at court, 
or that some overgrown rich man would leave them a swinging 
legacy: if these imaginations are an amusement to you, however 
keep them to yourself, but let your child hear nothing of this 
sort, for it may teach him to be discontented, visionary, and 
perhaps make him a projector ora gamester. Beware, likewise, 
of boasting of your family, fortune, taste, abilities, or any other 
superiority; and of criticising, censuring, or ridiculing other per- 
sons; for this would lead him the ready road into the pernicious 
desire of excelling. Neither cry up his beauty, his stoutness, 
his parts, or his proficiency, for this must infuse an opinion of 
excelling; which is poisonous unless administered sparingly, so 
far only as is needful to give him encouragement in his exercises. 

You will find in the conduct of Plato a noble instance of the 
power of exampie over precept. His nephew Pseusippus, who 
became excessively debauched, was turned out of doors by his 
parents. Plato took him in, and entertained him, as if he had 
never heard a word of his debaucheries. His friends, amazed 
and shocked at a procedure that seemed to them to carry imsen- 
sibility in it, blamed him for not laboring to reform his nephew, 
and save him from utter ruin. Plato answered, that he was la- 
boring more effectually than they imagined, in letting him see by 
the manner of his living, what an infinite difference there is be- 
tween vice and virtue, and between honorable and base things. 
This method succeeded so well, that it inspired Pseusippus with 
a great respect for his uncle and a violent desire to imitate him, 
and to devote himself to the study of philosophy, in which it is 
said he afterwards made a great progress. 
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An Introductory address delivered at the Opening of the Wesleyan 
Academy in Wilbraham, Mass. Nov. 8, 1825, By Rev. Wil- 
bur Fisk, A. M. Principal of the Academy. Second Edition. 
Boston: 1826. 8vo. pp. 23. 


Tue friends of polite learning and of sound philosophy join 
with the pious professors of religion, in looking back with grate- 
ful recollections to the period when the spirit of inquiry went forth, 
which disenthralled the one from the trammels of superstition, 
and opened the path to the others, to conduct them from a state 
of ignorance, and mental degradation, towards the fountains of 
truth, and the purest sources of moral refinement. We may 
commence at the days of Luther, and trace the progress of the 
revival of learning and the reformation of religion, steadily trav- 
elling side by side from that time to the present. And it is one 
of the glories of which the gospel can boast, that while it may 
not number among its converts many of the mighty or the wise 
of this world, it never has had cause to shrink from the scrutiny 
of the latter, or to dread the ultimate exercise of the power of 
the former; but that, on the contrary, as the light of learning has 
shone with increasing brilliancy on every subject of man’s re- 
search, and the deeper it has penetrated into the arcana of mat- 
ter and of mind, the effect of its discoveries has only been to 
add argument to conviction, till the proofs of the reality of re- 
ligion, and the certainty that ours is a revelation from heaven, 
have amounted to demonstration, to which reason cannot but 
yield, and from which sophistry and sin endeavor in vain to es- 
cape. 

This subserviency of human learning to the furtherance of 
religious knowledge has not at all times been so evidently man- 
ifest to all classes of christians, as it has come in our day to be. 
An awful sanctity has enshrouded divine truth, in the minds of 
multitudes, who have regarded efforts to elucidate obscure points, 
or to clear away the difficulties which embarrass the student of 
theology as sacrilegious attempts, like that of ancient Uzziah to 
support the ark, upon which Deity would in like manner frown, 
and which it was our duty to repress. Or, perhaps in a greater 
number of instances still, the jealousy, which is inseparable from 
a consciousness of our own ignorance, has created a prejudice 
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against learning, as an instrument which its few possessors might 
use to the disadvantage of the many who lacked sufficient infor- 
mation to decide petween truth and error, where the latter might 
assume a plausible semblance to the former. But the more gen- 
eral diffusion of the elements of a good education has taught the 
people everywhere, among us, to receive the sentiment of Cow- 
per, ‘ All truth is precious, if not all divine,’ and eradicated the 
groundiess fear that the discovery of new truths can in any de- 
gree endanger those already known and believed; and taught us, 
moreover, that it is equally worthy of the dignity of man to re- 
nounce an error as to adhere to what has been proved true. 

Most of our religious sects have partaken in the prejudice of 
which we speak, at their outset; and it is no disparagement to 
the denomination of Methodists to say that they have appeared 
to retain that prejudice rather longer than most others of their 
christian brethren: and it is yet more a matter of congratulation 
for all, to see a change of opinion in this respect taking place 
among them, and to find the American branch of that church lead- 
ing the way to a more extensive diffusion of knowledge by the es- 
tablishment of such institutions as that of the academy in Wilbra- 
ham, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Fisk, author of the address 
before us. 

Some account of the plan of this Institution may be found at 
page 186 of the first volume of the Journal. The best assur- 
ance, however, which the public can have of the ultimate suc- 
cess of any undertaking, lies in their knowledge of and confi- 
dence in the persons who are entrusted with the prosecution of it. 
We look, therefore, with interest to such addresses as the pres- 
ent, to discover the character and views of those who stand 
forward as the props and guardians of our seminaries; not 
always, indeed, with full reliance that they will be able to ac- 
complish all the good their benevolence and wisdom may devise, 
but always with the belief that we may reasonably hope zealous 
endeavors will not be wanting on the part of honorable men, to 
fulfil in the main their public professions. Respecting the Wes- 
leyan Academy, Mr. Fisk tells us 


‘It is the design of those who direct this school, to lead on their 
scholars, as fast as is consistent with mental discipline, in the dif- 
ferent branches of science. And to aid them in this, they wish to 
avail themselves of every improvement, in the modes of education, 
which will, ina safe way, facilitate the progress of the learner. 
Their aim wi!l be, not only to fill the mind of the young beginner, 
but also to enlarge and strengthen the storehouse of intellect, and 
Gill as they enlarge. They also intend, as soon as circumstances 
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will permit, to regulate the improvement of time, by a suitable d i- 
Vision, appropriating a portion of each day, to study, relaxatio n, 
and bodily exercise, in such a manner, as will best lead to reg- 
ular and industrious habits. And as far as possible, the student 
will be made to understand the practical use of those branches, in 
which he is instructed, by an application of them, to useful life. 
Strict attention will be paid, to the health of the scholars. Their 
diet, their exercises and their studies, will all be regulated, with an 
eye to this. And to this, the healthy situation of the town will con- 
tribute much. An attention to morality and religion, will be a pro- 
minent feature in our proposed plan of education. And in this too, 
we shall be assisted by the local situation of the place, which is re- 
moved from the contagion of populous towns; and also by the moral 
and religious habits of the people around us.’ 


The institution does not aspire to the rank of a college, but 
it is intended to introduce into the course pursued there, a re- 
gard to system, which is too illy maintained in most of those 
higher seminaries. 


‘Something of this,’ saysthe address ‘it may be justly said, 
is attempted, in our colleges, by the regular course of study, recita- 
tion and other exercises, which are there generally pursued. This, 
is well, so far as it goes; but this does not effect all, perhaps but a 
smal] part, of what might be effected, if the work were commenced 
sooner, and attended to more closely. The habits of students are 
generally formed, before they enter these seminaries. Besides, the 
greater portion of time, in our colleges and universities, is not occu- 
pied in regular studies and recitations. ‘This time is supposed to be 
filled up, with such recreations, rest, and miscellaneous studies, as 
may prove profitable. But there, not only the nature of the employ- 
ment, but even the manner, is left to the judgement of the scholar; or 
rather we may say, to accident or caprice. And the irregular and 
desultory manner, in which this portion of their time is employed, 
counteracts the influence of the regular course. The outlines of 
the plan may be good, but the filling up is defective.’ 


This last quotation is preceded by some well adapted remarks on 
the importance of disciplining the mind early ‘to a love and prac- 
tice of method,’ which are pertinently enforced by familiar illus- 
trations showing the loss of time and labor to which every man 
subjects himself, who lives from day to day by chance, without 
any rules of conduct other than the caprice of the passing mo- 
ment may suggest. And to exemplify the good resulting from 
an opposite habit, early formed and steadily practised, the speak- 
er cites the character of the founder of the religious sect of the 
Methodists, whose name the Academy bears, upon which he 
dwells in the following extract: 
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‘ Never have I read the history of a man, who made so much of 
one life, as the Rev. John Wesley. His studies and writings, might 
have occupied one whole life of ordinary exertion. But in addition 
to this, he rode and preached and visited and counselled to an ex- 
tent that would have filled up another life of ordinary labor. And 
his labors too were just such as were best calculated to disarrange 
and distract the mind. Ali who are acquainted with the life of an 
itinerant minister, know how illy fitted his duties are to collected- 
ness of thought, and regularity of living. And to the ordinary duties 
of a travelling minister, Mr. Wesley added the care of all the soci- 
eties, which God had made him an instrument of raising up. And 
this was not like the care of an old and an established system; for he 
had to watch over every movement, and provide for all the changes 
which grew out of the evolution of his newly formed system. Be- 
sides this, he was present in person, in all parts of the work, attend- 
ing to every thing ; insomuch, that he was not only the superinten- 
dent of the whole, but he was in a manner, the pastor, father, and 
counsellor of each individual society and person. Under such cir- 
cumstances, by what means did he accomplish so much? The magic 
of all was, he practised his own maxims. Mr. Wesley says, in 
some of his instructions to the ministry—Do every thing at the time 
—never be unemployed—never be triflingly employed. What he 
taught others, he practised himself. It is true, Mr. Wesley had a 
great mind, a vigorous constitution, and a finished classical educa- 
tion. But his greatness of mind, his vigor of constitution, and his 
extensive literary acquirements, were, in a great measure, to be 
attributed to his early formed habits of living by rule; and es- 
pecially was it to this that he owed the facility of laying out his 
time and talents so advantageously. But how came he by these 
habits? were they the natural growth of his extraordinary mind ? 
No ; they were the fruits of education. Read the life of his excel- 
lent, | could almost say, his unrivalled mother ; read especially those 
rules, by which she governed her household, and those principles of 
education, by which she formed the mind of that great man, and 
you will see a leading cause of all his greatness and usefulness. 
Those principles of action, which rendered his life so illustrious, 
were early planted by the hand of his mother, and were carefully 
nourished, through all his preparatory and collegiate studies. A 
similar course with others, might produce similar effects. And let 
me here say to the mothers present, if there were more Susannah 
Wesleys, there would be more John Wesleys. And if there were 
more attention paid, to the habits of the young, in our primary and 
higher schools, we should see more fruit, in active life. And if we 
were well acquainted with the art of redeeming time, we might, as 
to all useful purposes, measurably realise the longevity of the ante- 
diluvians. How necessary then that this should be made a distinct 
object, and a subject of special attention, in the education of youth.’ 
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Our readers will perceive by the above selections from the 
address of Mr. F. that he is among those, whose confidence in 
the power of education is great, and we are happy in believing 
he is one also of the number who will labor with energy to prove 
that such confidence is not ill-founded. He was aware of the ob- 
jection, which always presents itself in the mouth of indolence, 
that some men are born with duller parts, and it is useless to 
spend time or, what is dearer, money, upon the unpromising son 
of poverty; which condemns him, untried, for a blockhead, and 
would leave him to grope his way through life with the herd 
of the stall. He had, therefore, commenced his plea for the 
cause of learning by an allusion to that objection, thus: 


‘It is often made a question, whether the difference of character, 
so evident among men, is owipg more to education than to nature. 
And this question, like all others of a similar kind, in which de- 
monstration, from the nature of the subject, is impossible. admits of 
much plausible reasoning on both sides, but no positive decision, in 
favor of either. Scripture teaches us however, that so far as this 
question respects our moral relation to God, we are by nature, all 
on equal ground—al] have gone out of the way—have together be- 
come. unprofitable—we are al] concluded under sin—and are all 
children of wrath. Whatever differences therefore are seen, in af- 
ter life, in this respect, must be wholly attributed to education and 
grace. And so far as this question relates to the intellectual powers, 
their modes of operation, extent of improvement, sirength, taste ; 
and so far as it relates to the sympathies and social affections ; and 
even so far as it relates to the operations of the bodily senses, the 
strength of the body itself, and the strength and health of the animal 
constitution; however it must be acknowledged, that, in all these 
respects, there are very considerable differences in nature, yet edu- 
cation and early babits have evidently, a very powerful and a very 
lasting influence. Even the deficiencies of nature may be measura- 
bly supplied ; its excrescences cut off; its obliquities straitened ; 
its asperities smoothed ; its dullness quickened; its wildness tamed ; 
and its deformities moulded, by the skilful hand of cultivation. And 
the reverse of all this, may be the result of a bad course of training, 
in early life. So convinced of this were the ancient Spartans, that 
they instituted a national discipline ; and upon established and uni- 
form principles, trained up their youth for the service of the state. 
This was to make them a nation of warriors—and a nation of war- 
riors they were. And so, with equal attention, almost any character 
might be given, to the youth of a whole nation.’ 


If this view be correct, and we have long been almost per- 
suaded to adopt it; in its most unlimited extent, an importance 
is communicated to the subject of physical education. If the 
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human mind enters our world utterly unfurnished, it behoves us 
to provide well for its reception, and for the improvement of its 
powers. All its acquisitions must be from the impressions it 
receives from objects of sense, at first, and the character of ev- 
ery mind for firmness or timidity, for dulness or quickness of pen- 
etration, for clearness of idea or confusion of thought, may de- 
pend, more than we are apt to think, on the scenes into which 
the infant is ushered, and the shocks to which his delicate frame 
is exposed. Advancing into boyhood, how many thousand in- 
cidents, which on any other supposition could claim no notice, 
become of serious moment to the future happiness or condition of 
the man in life. Observing that the feeble bodied are from that 
fact alone of fearful mood, and generally the least efficient mem- 
bers of society, who would not take warning to avoid exposing his 
son to those indulgences which parental fondness so often seeks, 
to enervate its offspring?—Parents should, therefore, feel how 
necessary it is to commence early with the system of training 
the body to vigorous action; and it should never be dispensed 
with, until the constitution have acquired its permanent charac- 
ter. The improvements which have found their way into many 
of our seminaries, in this particular, within the year past, afford 
a gratifying hope that much good will be thus effeeted, and that 
the present generation of children will arrive to manhood, with 
bodies better fitted to endure the toils and ills of life, than the 


generations that have preceded them. 


* This subject should receive the more attention from instructers 
because there is hardly any other pursuit in life, in which the health 
is so likely to be impaired, as in study. Complaints in the head 
and heart, diseases of the eyes, and especially pulmonary, nervous 
and dyspeptic diseases, are very common to students. ‘These often 
retard their progress in their studies, prevent their usefulness, and 
not unfrequently, hurry them to an untimely grave. 

The causes of this debility and mortality are not bidden. Seden- 
tary habits, independent of study, are unfavorable to health; and 
to these, the student adds the labors of the mind. Muscular exer- 
tion, to a certain extent, contributes to health; and when it is 
excessive, the sufferer, by his pains and fatigue, is generally ad- 
monished of bis danger, in sufficient time and with sufficient clearness, 
to prevent any serious injury, Not so with the labors of the mind. 
When was it ever known, that any degree of mental Jabor contributed 
to health? When the body acts, it is master of its own movements ; 
and brings into exercise those parts which, in the economy of na- 
ture, are best adapted to action ; but when the soul acts, the delicate 
nerves and tender fibres and attenuated ligatures which form the 
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connecting links between matter and spirit, become the supporters 
of the operations of the mind, while all its pewerful forces are ral- 
lying and exercising, in their limited and feeble apartments. Na- 
ture trembles, through all her inward halls, at every renewed rush 
of these intellectual energies. And frequently, in the same propor- 
tion as the mind increases in its activity and strength, the body 
grows weaker and weaker, until it sinks under the weight. Bodily 
exercise, in youth, is like the bending of the sapling, by the storm, 
which, for all its agitation, strikes the deeper root, and shoots up the 
more vigorous growth; but the exercises of mind are like the con- 
fined lion shaking himself and mustering his strength, in his too fee- 
ble cage, the joints and bars of which, are made to tremble and 
give way, by the struggles of the powerful captive. 

How careful then ought instructers to be, to temper the studies 
of youth to their health and age—to guard them from excess, in 
their literary pursuits—to keep them regular in their diet and rest 
——and above all, to relax the mind, ina suitable manner and to a 
suitable extent, by bodily exercise. Those athletic exercises, usu- 
ally practised by school-boys, are often too violent ; and as they 
ate left to the judgement of the youth themselves, they are often 
pursued too long, and carried to excess. In addition it may be said, 
they are of such a nature and are often managed in such a way, as 
to degrade rather than dignify the mind ; and sometimes lead to dis- 
putes, and foster wicked passions; and very generally, instead of 
being a pleasant and profitable relaxation of mind, they dissipate and 
disturb it. These exercises, therefore, should be guarded with 
more care by the instructer; who like a father, should watch over 
his charge, tn season and out of season, regulating their recreations, 
as well as their studies.’ 


It will readily be presumed that in an institution reared under 
the patronage of professing christians, some provision is made 
for the moral and religious education of the pupils. On this sub- 
ject, Mr. Fisk’s address speaks in the following terms: 


‘ Notwithstanding all that has been done to guard the morals of 
our academies and colleges, it still remains a serious and alarming 
truth, that in many, perhaps in most, of these, the inexperienced 
youth stands more than an equal chance to have his morals cor- 
rupted. Is there no way to prevent this? Can we not guard schol- 
ars with securities, equal at least, to those enjoyed at home ? Doubt- 
less we can. Nay it is believed, that a public seminary may be 
governed and regulated upon such a plan, as will better guard the 
habits and morals of scholars, than they are usually guarded in our 
common schools, where the children are, a part of the time under 
the parental roof. For these schools, which comprehend all classes, 
and which have not the pupils, at all times, under their control, 
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frequently have in them, those whose bad manners, like a contagion, 
corrupt the rest. But ina school more select, ia which the scholars 
are at al] times more under the immediate control of their instructers, 
there is less danger, from contagious example. But this immediate 
control, the instructers must have. Their pupils should be under 
their care, out of school as well as during the hours of instruction. 
Their boarding and rooms, should be under the superintendency of 
one, whose qualifications and attention, would enable him to perform 
the part of a prudent father, to the youth entrusted to his care ;—at 
all times watching over them and counselling them as his own family. 
In this way, their eating, their sleeping, their recreations, their labor 
and their studies, may all be regulated on systematic principles of 
propriety and profit. 

Not only should the pupil be guarded from exposure to tempta- 
tion, but morality and religion should make part of his instruction. 
By religious instruction, however, is not meant teaching the pecu- 
liar tenets of a party. Literary institutions should not be prostituted, 
to the low purposes of proselytism. This would not be to make 
christians, but bigots. But those leading principles of religion should 
be inculcated, which are calculated to make the heart better; and 
those practical precepts, which will regulate the life. Nor should 
these be impressed upon the young mind, in an arbitrary and aus- 
tere manner. But the ground and propriety of what is enjoined, 
should be explained. Otherwise, all restraints and duties will, in 
time, be shaken off, as needless bondage, imposed by the old and 
superstitious. Our religion is a reasonable service, and this its true 
character, should be exhibited to the young, as soon as their reason 
begins to dawn: and in the same way, through all the succeeding 
stages of religious instruction, should the requirements and sawetions 
of the divine government be illustrated, until they commend them- 
selyes to the understanding and conscience.’ 


These observations coincide with the opinions most general- 
ly entertained at the present day. The necessity that the in- 
structer should make himself familiar with the mind and dispo- 
sition of his pupil, should admit him to free conversation, and 
encourage him to make known his doubts and queries on every 
proper subject of investigation, is now so plainly seen, and the 
want of such a practice has been so deeply felt, that the tutor 
who wilfully neglects it, either through indolence, or the fear of 
losing his dignity by the familiarity, cannot expect the counte- 
nance of enlightened parents or the guardians of our literary 
seminaries. And on the subject of theological sentiments it is 
one of the peculiar recommendations of the christianity of the 
present age, that it dreads nothing of detriment from the exer- 
tions of any sects to propagate their own doctrines. The re- 
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searches that are necessary to establish any tenet, are such as 
unavoidably lead to the consideration of the opposite arguments. 
The fact, that we every day witness, of graduates from our most 
esteemed institutions becoming the avowed advocates of theo- 
ries and practices directly the reverse of those they had studied 
and been taught in their classical course, is sufficient to remove 
every bias we might otherwise entertain against institutions 
avowedly sectarian. We may, therefore, with freedom say to 
all such, Go on and prosper: for whatever names the friends of 
improvement in all the departments of education may bear, they 
all unite in the desire of that day so long foretold, of which it is 
to be one characteristic that knowledge shall be increased, and no 
minor differences ought to separate them so far as to lose sight 
of their object. 


Sinee the first part of this article was put into the hands of 
the printer, we have received the following account of the pres- 
ent condition of the academy at Wilbraham, and of other Meth- 
odist Seminaries in America. 

The Wesleyan academy at Wilbraham, Mass. was opened in 
November, 1825. ‘The catalogue published during the fall term 
of 1826 contains the names of ninety scholars, of whom forty-four 
are females. It is under the care of a principal, and a precep- 
tor and preceptress. The academy edifice is a brick building, 
35 feet by 70, of three stories, including the basement, and is 
divided into convenient rooms for the school and other public 
uses.’ Beside this, there is a large wooden building fitted up 
with suitable apartments, for a boarding house, and with rooms 
for lodgings and study to accommodate about sixty. This is un- 
der the superintendence of a steward, who with his family resides 
there, and has the care of all who board with him as members 
of his own household. Here it is designed that every attention 
possible shall be paid to the morals, manners and habits of the 
pupils. Connected with the whole is a small farm, where the 
students have an opportunity to work for exercise or profit, ac- 
cording to their ability, and the wish of their parents or guar- 
dians. Mechanics’ shops are not yet erected, but the ultimate 
design istohave such. The present course of instruction is part- 
ly monitorial, that is, certain classes are instructed by monitors 
under the direction and inspection of the officers of the school. 
This academy is under the immediate patronage of the New- 
England Conference. 

There is a flourishing seminary under the patronage of the 
Maine Conference, called the ‘Maine Wesleyan Seminary.’ It 
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was founded through the liberality of Mr. Luther Sampson of 
Readfield, Maine where it is situated. Itis aschool of industry 
as wellas of science. By the last catalogue there were one hun- 
dred and one students, of whom thirty-one were engaged in ag- 
ricultural and mechanical labor, and in part or wholly supported 
themselves thereby; which they do without materially retarding 
their studies, and at the same time promote,’ by these exercises, 
good health and good habits. This ranks high in the class of 
academies. Mr. Zenas Caldwell (recently deceased) had the 
superintendence, aided by two assistants. 

Under the patronage of the General Conference, in Cazenovia, 
New-York, is a flourishing seminary, pretty liberally endowed and 
patronised. We believe it numbers at present about two hun- 
dred students. 

In the town of Augusta, Kentucky, under the patronage of the 
Ohio and Kentucky Conferences, there is a College, incorpora- 
ted in 1822, which is now represented as in a promising state. 
They have a president and several professors and instructers, 
The institution is divided into the ‘ College proper’ and the ‘ Pre- 
paratory School,’ both under the same board of trustees. Ac- 
cording to our best information, this college is managed with en- 
terprise, and its prospects are good. An extensive cabinet of 
minerals has recently been purchased for the museum. 

There has also been lately founded a collegiate institution, un- 
der patronage of the Virginia Conference, but in what state 

f forwardness it is we are unable to say. 

In addition to these there are several other similar institutions 
contemplated, of which we cannot speak definitely. It is ac- 
cording to the recommendation of the General Conference, that 
every considerable Annual Conference should institute and en- 
dow a public seminary of some kind, and there is an increasing 
spirit of exertion on this subject, prevalent throughout the 
churches in this religious connection. 


Public Education.— Plans for the Government and Liberal Instruc- 
tion of Boys in large numbers as practised at Hazelwood School. 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 390. London: 1825. C. Knight. 


Our readers have been already informed that we shall occa- 
sionally present an analysis of the contents of recent and val- 
uable works on education. We shall thus he enabled to com- 
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municate useful information unencumbered with the formalities 
of aset review; at the same time giving occasional extracts, so 
as to furnish a fair and unbiassed character of the works thus 
analysed, by allowing their authors free use of the privilege of 
speaking for themselves. 

The work with which we commence this course, is one which 
has attracted much notice in England, and is not altogether un- 
known in this country. It proposes and reports so many startling 
innovations in instruction and discipline, that it cannot but be 
much talked of ; while the very remarkable success of the schoo! 
from which it issues, puts the practicability of its plans beyond 
question or discussion. 

The work ‘of which we speak, is one peculiarly deserving of 
attention in the United States. It furnishes methods by which 
education may be pursued with more despatch, and at the same 
time with more efficiency than heretofore. It professes to remove 
the great difficulties of discipline, by showing satisfactorily that 
this hitherto odious part of education may, to a certain extent, be 
devolved on the young themselves, who are thus early accustom- 
ed to a government founded on reason and the nobler affections, 
But that our readers may not have cause for complaint that we 
are commending rather than analysing the work, we will proceed 
to the contents of the book itself—stopping only to mention 
the benevolent liberality of its authors, who have transmitted sev- 
eral copies of their work for gratuitous distribution among per- 
sons in this country, who take an interest inthe improvement of 
education. 


In their preface to the second edition, the authors defend their 
designation of offices, and discuss several other peculiarities of 
their school. They conclude with the following interesting par- 
agraph, which reminds us that we ought to have informed our 
readers that the Hazelwood school embraces in its arrangements 
the training of teachers to the business of instruction. 


‘ This record of the result of our experiments will, we trust, be 
the means of sparing other teachers much useless toil. How often 
have we wished for some means of knowing the effect of experiments 
tried by others, and how often have we regretted the state of insu- 
lation in which the members of our profession pursue their labors ! 
This evil, we hope, will not long remain without a remedy. We 
have reason to believe that a society is about to be established for 
collecting into a focus all the scattered improvements in education, 
which bave been made in this and other countries. We are sure 
our brethren will cheerfully aid its exertions and rejoice in its pro- 
gress.” 
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The preface to the first edition we copy entire for the invalua- 
ble practical lessons which it affords to teachers. 


‘ The little work which we now send into the reader’s hands can- 
not boast of much regularity, either in its design or execution. In 
fact, it is published with a very different intention to that in which 
the greater part of it was written; for our original object was 
merely to defend our system against the prejudices which naturally, 
and we had almost said properly, attend innovation. 

We found it too great a tax upon our time to answer objections 
vivd voce, and thought that, by arranging our arguments on paper, 
we should obtain our purpose more easily, and completely to the 
satisfaction of all parties. Fortunately for us, this reason for writing 
very soon ceased to exist. We then ceased to act on the defensive : 
we extended our range, proceeded to detail our plans more fully, 
and to enter more at large into the rationale of our system; which 
itself, as might naturally be expected, was more boldly developed 
in practice. Having satisfied our minds that our general theory was 
correct, by a long course of experiments, and by the acquiescence 
of those who are so much interested in a careful and even rigorous 
examination of our plans, we have latterly proceeded without the 
trepidation which at first attended us at every step, and rendered 
the task of reducing the convictions of our minds to practice a te- 
dious and painful operation. 

We now feel our system to be sufficiently matured for public in- 
spection. Not that it is incapable of infinite improvement: we are 
far from pretending to a state of perfection: that we should belie 
daily, by the changes which we still find it expedient to introduce. 
But there is a wide diff€fence between alterations which proceed 
from the adoption of new principles, and those which are in further- 
ance of old ones: the latter will become gradually more and more 
minute, until they cease altogether to affect any of the important 
features. We never expect, and indeed never wish, the time to ar- 
rive, when changes shall cease to be made; for to learn the art of 
improving the methods by which the business of a schoolboy is 
transacted, is an excellent means for him to acquire the power of 
bettering plans in after-life. We have been astonished to find the 
ease with which, by practice, boys conform to new modes, without 
the loss of time and the confusion which may be supposed to attend 
any changes afiecting a large number. It is almost needless to ob- 
serve, that much good must result from leading boys thus to compare 
one method with another, or, in other words, to reason for themselves 
upon the science of education—a subject to which the reader will 
find us often endeavoring to call the attention of our pupils. 

The slightest examination of the following pages will show that 
we have not attempted to lay down a general system of education. 
Our attention has, both from necessity and inclination, been confin- 
ed to the instruction and government of boys at school. With the 
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education of females, or of boys before the time at which they come 
under our care, we had obviously nothing to do; yet, as the prin- 
ciples on which we have acted are drawn from a consideration of 
human nature generally, many of them, (if they are true,) may un- 
doubtedly be applied without distinction of either age or sex. We 
have not thought it necessary to dwell on, or in many cases even to 
advert to, those branches of instruction on which we had nothing new 
to offer. We have no ambition to repeat ‘‘ what oft was said and 
often better expressed.” Indeed, there was little temptation for us 
to trench upon the province of others; for numerous and excellent 
as are the writers on education, they have seldom been practical 
men, possessing the advantage of trying experiments in the science ; 
and have consequently left us a field sufficiently large. We do 
not see why the principles of the inductive philosophy should not 
be as rigidly followed in education, as in any other department of 
human knowledge. As it respects ourselves, we must honestly con- 
fess that we retain hardly a single opinion relating to any part of 
our profession, which we held in early life; one by one, we have 
surrendered them all to the force of experience. 

Miss Edgeworth, in her Life of her Father,* very properly con- 
siders the value of his services ia the cause of education greatly 
enhanced by their consisting very much of experiments accurately 
recorded. We hope the path which Mr. Edgeworth struck out will 
be more frequently trodden than it has been. In one respect, we 
have enjoyed greater advantages than he for making observations. 
We have had a larger number of pupils, all differing in their natural 
and acquired powers, free from that family resemblance which must 
have run through the subjects of his infiiations and therefore 
likely to furnish more correct average results than can be reasonably 
expected in his case. 

The reader will naturally wish to know, before he undertakes the 
task of reading the following chapters, what is the object which we 
had before us in the road that we have chalked out. We shall be 
able to satisfy his curiosity in a few sentences; and, first, let us 
say what our object isnot. Itis not to change the course of nature, 
by transmuting boys into little men ;—it is not to enable our pupi!s 
to hide the meagreness of their stock, by the dexterity with which 
they may display their wares ;—not to lead a boy to imagine that 
his education is finished, because he is arrived at a certain age ;— 
not for him to suppose, that to talk fluently can be any excuse for 
not thinking deeply ;—or that manners may be a succedaneum for 
conduct. On the other band, what we do aim at effecting may be 
expressed ina few words. We endeavor to teach our pupils the arts 
of self government and self education, So far from supposing edu- 
cation to cease at school or at college, we look forward to the mo- 
ment when our pupils become their own masters, as that in which 


# Vol. Il, p. 187. 
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the most important branch commences. If they leave us with a 
discriminating judgement, the power of doing and forbearing what- 
ever religion and reason shall tell them ought to be done or forborne, 
and such an extensive and familiar acquaintance with elementary 
learning as shall render the business of acquisition pleasant, we con- 
sider our duty performed; and we look forward to their future 
character with much of hope mingled with our anxiety. 

It has appeared to us, that, to ensure the continuance of such 
conduct in the young man as the judicious teacher would induce in 
the boy, it is necessary to bring motives to bear upon him, which 
will not cease to act when he escapes from the trammels of a school, 
This great end, it is evident, can only be accomplished by forming 
an alliance with his mind. Let that be taken at an early age into 
partnership in the “art and mystery” of education, and, before the 
time for entering the scenes of actual life shall arrive, it will be 
qualified to assume the entire direction of its possessor. 

We have always endeavored to recollect, that the ability for self- 
direction often exists, without the power of self-obedience. 

66 -——«. Video mneliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor 


in the bitter confession of nfany a man, whose judgement has out- 
stripped his capability of enforcing her dictates. 


” 





*¢ Who reasons wisely, is not therefore wise ; 
His art in reasoning, not in acting, lies.” 


To us it is an object of deep anxiety to keep the habits in unison 
with the wishes. Few of the ills of life produce more pain than 
that state of discord which exists too constantly, we fear, between 
men’s opinions and their actions. We mainly attribute this defect 
to the want of early practice in the inestimable science of self- 
direction. 

Where much coercion is employed with young persons, they 
have no chance of acquiring this art. So far are their minds from 
governing their actions, that the former are in a continual state of 
rebellion against the motives which influence the latter. It ought 
not, then, to be a subject of wonder, that when those extraneous 
motives cease to operate, and the actions are left to the control of a 
power which they have never learnt the habit of obeying, anarchy 
should be the natural and inevitable consequence. 

In conclusion, we wish to offer our testimony on one important 
fact. In proportion as we have found the means of always treating 
our pupils as reasonable beings, without endangering the subordi- 
nation necessary in all government, in exactly the same ratio we 
have increased our own pleasure in the exercise of our profession.’ 


In the first chapter of their work the authors themselves have 
furnished a general outline of their system. 
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‘It would hardly be reasonable to expect that all our readers will 
feel sufficiently interested in the minute regulations of a school, to 
go completely through the long enumeration of them which we have 
thought requisite for giving that exact information, so necessary to 
those who have any intention of reducing a system to practice. 
For the general reader, such an outline may suffice as will enable 
him to understand the chapters which follow the perait. 

The two great departments of education are, government and 
instruction. We shall first speak of the government of our school. 
The principle on which we have acted has been to leave as much 
as possible all power in the hands of the boys themselves. To this 
end we permit them to elect a committee from their own body, in 
which the laws of the school are proposed, discussed, and enacted. 
The teachers baving the regulation only of the routine of exercises, 
and the hours appointed for their performance ; and these powers 
are not exercised individually, but by acts of the whole body meet- 
ing in conference. 

Our judicial establishment consists of a Jury-Court, over which a 
Judge presides. Slight offences are disposed of by a Magistrate, 
who is at the head of a small but vigorous police. The executive 
department consists of various officers, who, with the judge and 
magistrate, are appointed from time to time by the Committee. 
These officers are treasurers of various funds raised in the school ; 
one for charitable purposes, another for the purchase of books and 
instruments, and a third for the purchase and repair of gymnastic 
apparatus. Each of these little institutions has its President, Sec- 
retary, and Committee. We have also conservators of the school 
property, who have the care of the books, drawings, and instru- 
ments, belonging to the general body. We have many officers for 
the preservation of order. Each dormitory has its prefect, and 
during school hours, and at meals, silentiaries are employed. 

In the choice of our rewards and punishments, we have aimed at 
making them as slight as is consistent with their being effective. 
Under the conviction that all such artificial excitements are objec- 
tionable, inasmuch as they interfere with the great principle of self- 
government, and are therefore only to be justified by necessity. 

Our rewards consist of a few prizes, given at the end of each 
half-year, to those whose exertions have obtained for them the high- 
est rank in the school ; and of certain marks, which are gained by 
superiority in the classes, by fulfilling the duties of the various ol- 
fices, and by the performance of. voluntary labor during the pupil’s 
leisure hours. These marks are of two kinds : the most valuable, 
called personal marks, can only be obtained by successful exertions 
of ahigh order ; these will purchase holidays.* The others, called 
transferable marks, may be obtained by performances less perfect. 


* The ingenious authors of this work, have, we hope, by this time, discov- 
ered incitements of a less questionable character, than are mentioned in this 
paragraph.--Ed. Journ, 
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These have their value, in being the general medium for the dis- 
charge of penalties. The transferable marks consist of counters of 
various denominations, while the personal marks exist only in rec- 
ord. Our punishments are fine, and sometimes, though very rarely, 
short imprisonment. Impositions, public disgrace, and corporal 
pain, have been for many years discarded. 

To obtain rank is an object of great ambition among the boys ; 
with us it is entirely dependent on their conduct and acquirements ; 
and our arrangements according to excellence are so frequent, that 
no one can maintain a respectable station, without constant exertion, 
and watchfulness. 

The employments of the pupils in the acquisition of knowledge 
may be arranged under two general heads. Those which are 
merely instrumental to an ulterior object, as writing copies and pars- 
ing ; and those which are not only useful as a means, but valuable as 
an end ; suchas taking reports of lectures—in which, while the pu- 
pil is exercised in penmanship, orthography, and composition, he 
is laying up a store of knowledge valuable in itself. To these di- 
visions of employment, a third must in most schools be added, com- 
prehending such acts as are necessary to order and discipline ; as 
calling a roll, recording the names of absentees, &c. Considered 
as exercises, these latter duties, as usually performed, contribute 
but little, if at all, to forward the pupil’s education. Our aim has 
been to diminish the first bead, increase the second, and annihilate 
the third; this last object has been effected, by taking care that all 
the acts here contemplated shall be performed with so much pre- 
cision, and shall employ so many of the pupils as to become useful 
occupations, and thereby to range fairly under one of the former 
heads, Almost all our movements are made to military step, and 
several of them to the sound of music. Thus the boys learn to 
march with precision, and become attentive to the word of command, 
while many of them learn to play very respectably on various instru- 
ments. 

The whole business of our government, complex as it necessarily 
is, must of course be replete with occupation of this kind; so that 
even those who, differing from us, may think our regulations are un- 
necessarily numerous and minute, considered merely as laws, will 
perhaps be of opinion that as furnishing the means of useful exercise, 
they are capable of justification. 

We consider it important that instruction should, as much as pos- 
sible, be social : we have, therefore, divided the school into classes ; 
by which the teacher may be enabled to afford time for copious 
explanation. The principle upon which a class is formed is, that it 
should contain no student who is not on a par, or nearly so, with 
his fellows ; consequently a different division has been made for each 
branch of study ; since a boy asa linguist may hold a very different 
rank to whathe may justly claim as a mathematician. 
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Economy of time isa matter of importance with us: we look upon 
all restraint as anevil, and to young persons, a very serious evil ; 
we are therefore, constantly in search of means for ensuring the ef- 
fective employment of every minute which is spent in the school- 
room, that the boys may have ample time for exercise in the open 
air. The middle state between work and play is extremely unfavor- 
able to the formation of good habits; we have succeeded, by great 
attention to order and regularity, in reducing it almost to nothing. 

In early youth the power of applying to one task for any great 

“length of time, or of remaining with comfort in one position, is very 
limited ; we, therefore, change the place and occupation of our pu- 
pils much more frequently than is generally done: but, at the same 
time, as it is important to them to acquire the habit of continued 
application, we have so arranged our exercises that the upper class- 
es remain stationary for a much longer period than their juniors. 

We are careful to lose no-opportunity of providing motives and 
means for self-instruction; thoroughly convinced that the great 
maxim of education ought to be—*‘ It is better to learn than to be 
taught.” One motive for voluntary employment has been already 
pointed out. No fair occasion is overlooked for exemplifying and 
insisting upon the advantages of possessing knowledge ; and we are 
careful that no obstacle shall be thrown in the way of any boy who 
is anxious to avail himself of his opportunities for private study. 
The library of the school is of some extent, and is constantly in- 
creasing: partly from the fund already adverted to, and partly from 
the presents which are made, from time to time, by the friends of 
the system. We have literally hidden the walls of several of our 
largest rooms with maps, plans, and prints of various descriptions. 
We are collecting busts, we are adding largely to our philosophical 
apparatus; and we hope our modellers and handicrafismen will be 
soon able to construct models of buildings and machines, ancieut 
and modern. 

We have a printing press, which we find a great auxiliary, as it 
furnishes a pleasant and useful employment for many boys. If any 
one is peculiarly deficient in his knowledge of orthography or punc- 
tuation, he may soon be induced to cure himself by a course of 
printing. A little magazine is written and printed in the school, which 
is now and then embellished by etchings executed among the pupils. 

The improvement of the bodily powers is not forgotten. Gym- 
nastics form a regular branch of the school exercises. Our play- 
grounds are extensive, and supplied with gymnastic apparatus, and 
we have a swimming bath. 

From the foregoing sketch the reader, we hope, will perceive 
that we have taken some pains to render the life of a schoolboy as 
happy in progress as it generally is in recollection; and if our evi- 
dence can be admitted, we shall have no hesitation in saying, that 
our endeavors to this effect have been rewarded with a degree of 
success beyond our most sanguine expectations.’ 
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We leave this interesting work, for the present, with a single 
obseryation. The officers mentioned in the chapter quoted, and 
some other points of detail, are perhaps by no means indispen- 
sable in any attempt to introduce into our own institutions the 
spirit of the method recommended. The benefits of self-gov- 
ernment, or rather of mutual government, on the part of youth, 
may be secured under arrangements which do not copy with a 
literal exactness eyery feature of the Hazelwood school. This 
we see to be the case in that excellent school the Gardiner Ly- 
ceum; where the arrangements for the maintenance of order 
are to a considerable extent entrusted to the pupils. Of this 
school we intended long ere now to furnish an account: we have 
delayed only for the most recent information, which we hope 
soon to receive. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PUBLIC ATTENTION TO EDUCATION. 


[The extracts which follow afford, we believe, the most in- 
teresting intelligence, which it is possible to present in the depart- 
ment to which the Journal is devoted. To those observers of the 
progress of improvement who are accustomed to look to education 
as the great source of national prosperity, no circumstance of a po- 
litical character can yield a higher gratification than the unusual at- 
tention at present paid to this subject by our legislators. There 
has, it is true, always been a formal respect accorded to general 
education, as the chief distinctive feature in our national superiority. 
Much of this regard for universal instruction and universal intelli- 
gence, however, extended but little beyond occasional declamation 
in a state paper or a patriotic speech ; and the self-complacency 
which was thus nourished tended rather to keep the public mind 
abundantly satisfied with previous attainments, than to awaken it 
to the necessity of that continued and strenuous effort which the 
perpetual progress of thought and action in other departments ren- 
dered indispensable in this. 

That a great revolution is now in prozress on this subject, we 
need not remind those of our readers who have opportunity of even 
a moderate range of current reading. The period for idle and de- 
clamatory harangues is past ; and a spirit for definite and practical 
measures is become universal. The impression that the education 
of the people is properly the concern of the people, is daily assum- 
ing 3 more distinct character, Legislative proceedings on this top- 
VOL. I, ~ 
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ic bear more of the stamp of minds which are at work in good 
earnest, for their own and the common interests ; and the speeches 
and messages of the individuals whose office it is to propose the 
subjects which shall occupy the attention of our legislative bodies, 
afford evidence that the interests of public education, are becoming 
with them a theme of direct personal study and observation, as a 
most important branch of their official duties.*] 


Extract from Gov. Morrow's Message to the Legislature of Ohio. 


Governor Morrow, in his Message of December 6th, directs the 
attention of the legislature of Ohio to the condition of the population 
of that state, in regard to the means ot education. He speaks of 
the growing spirit of improvement, and mentions the favorable in- 
fluence of the late act for common schools. 

The present system for the regulation of these schools he consid- 
ers, however, as still defective. 

‘ The hope can scarcely be indulged, that with its present provi- 
sions it can be brought into general use. It contains not sufficiently 
the principle of either compulsion or inducement to insure its gen- 
eral operation ; and experience has shown that without one or other 
of these, the chance for its being carried into effect is in the inverse 
ratio to the necessity of its use.’ 

The importance of the subject is then earnestly urged in its con- 
nection with the prosperity and the character of the state. The act 
alluded to above, indicates, at least, a laudable desire for the diffu- 
sion of the blessings of education, and affords encouragement to hope 
that legislative measures more direct and efficient will be speedily 
adopted. 


Extract from Gov, Trimble’s recent Inaugural Speech to the Legislature of 
Ohio. 


The framers of our constitution, in penning the charter of our 
rights, were not unmindful of the great importance of universal 
education, in a government deriving all its powers from the people, 
nor of their duty to posterity, when in strong and imperative lan- 
guage, they required, ‘ That schools and the means of instruction, 
shall for ever be encouraged by legislative provision.’ The dif- 
ferent executive officers of the State, impressed with similar views, 
have not failed to recommend the subject to the consideration of 
the Legislature, yet, strange as it may seem, the subject was not 
acted on until the year 1821, when, by virtue of a resolution of 
the General Assembly, a committee was appointed to report a sys- 
tem for the establishment of common schools, though no effectual 


* We would embrace this opportunity of reminding those of our distant 
readers who have access to communications of the same character as the sub- 
sequent paragraphs, that they will confer an obligation by transmitting them to 
the office of the Journal. 
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measures were adopted to complete the system of education, until 
the session of 1824—5. To what extent the law has been carried 
into effect and the estimation in which it is held by the people, 
must be best understood by their representatives: it is fair, how- 
ever, to conclude that an enlightened community, appreciating the 
value of knowledge, virtue, and morality, will approve a measure, 
upon the success of which, more than any other, depends the future 
fame and happiness of their country. The system is now in its 
infancy, but if approved by the people and cherished by their rep- 
resentatives, it will prosper, and insure a general diffusion of useful 
knowledge throughout the various classes of society ; and many of 
our indigent youth, who would otherwise be deprived of a partici- 
pation in the means of instruction, will be reclaimed from ignorance, 
folly, and vice, and become useful members, and many of them or- 
naments of society No wise government should afford the means 
of instruction to a few, in exclusion of the many, but should extend 
a liberal and equitable patronage, shedding its benign and salutary 
influence, through the medium of common schools, in which all may 
participate, and with a fostering and paternal care, endow liberally 
its colleges and universities. The policy heretofore pursued by 
the state has been to commit the higher branches of education ex- 
clusively to the patronage of that part of the community, who have 
felt the greatest interest in ils success. But, however munificent or 
devoted to the cause of literature, few of our citizens bave been 
successful in raising funds to endow, even moderately, their favorite 
institutions. The Ohio and Miami Universities, endowed by grants 
of land from the general government, from the proceeds of their 
domain, have supported rejutable schools; and it is gratifying to 
learn, that they, with a few other seminaries, are enabled to extend 
their usefulness to the community. Yet it is a melancholy fact, that 
many of our young men have been, and are now, abroad, for want of 
the adequate means of instruction at home ; the consequence of 
which is a constant drain upon the resources of the State, of probably 
six thousand dollars annually ; a sum, which if judiciously applied 
would contribute salutary aid to some of our own institutions, and 
enable the parent, who sends one son abroad, to educate at least two 
at home. Nor is this the only evil—our young men by resorting to 
colleges in or near to populous cities of the Atlantic states, to pursue 
their studies, may, and frequently do, suffer losses more to be re- 
gretted and much more fatal to themselves and their country, than 
the sacrifice of fortune. 


Extract from the Message of Gov. Kent to the Legislature of Maryland. 


We caused the act entitled ‘an act to provide for the public in- 
struction of youth in primary schools, throughout this state,’ and also 
the several acts providing for alterations or amendments of the con- 
stitution, to be published in such and so many newspapers as we 
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deemed necéssary, to givé to the people of every part of the state, 
information of their important provisions, and ah opportunity to ex- 
ercise, understandingly, the veto apdn the first naried act, which was 
reserved to them ; and the iiiflvence in the findl détefinination upon 
the others, to which they are constitationally and justly entiiled. 

We are not apprised of the whole result of the votes of the peo- 
ple upon the primary schoo! system, presented for their considera- 
tion. We have understood, howévet, and bélievé that it lias been 
approved and adopted by a large majority of the counties ; whilst 
it is known that it has been rejected by soitie of them. It is be- 
lieved that little or no difference of opinion exists among the peo- 
ple; as to the value and importance of education ; or the propriety 
and more especial necessity of a general diffusion of the blessings 
and advantages of its first and most generally useful branches, by 
ineans of primary schools. Coming as you do, so recently from 
amongst your constituents, who have just had the whole subject 
under their special consideration, you must, it is presumed, be fully 
acquainted with their sentiments and wish in relation to it, and we 
therefore deem it unnecessary to trouble you with any of our views 
and opinions upon this interesting topic, further than to express our 
ardent hope that you may be able to perfect such a system as will 
be generally acceptable to the people, ahd promote the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the rising generation ; and thereby con- 
duce to the strength, energy, and durability of our free institutions, 
which are based upon the virtue and intelligence of the community. 

Before we take leave of the subject of education, we must beg to 
be permitted to call the attention of the legislature to the situation of 
Saint John’s College, located immediately under their eye, (in a 
healthy country and amidst a polished society,) which is beginning 
again to rank among the best seminaries of the country ; having at 
this time five Professorships, (one having been added during the 
present year, of Mathematics, Civi] Engineering and Military Tac- 
tics,) all of which are filled by gentlemen of high standing and 
character. There are many circumstances connected with the his- 
tory of this institution—the Alma Mater of many of the most dis- 
tinguished men which Maryland has produced—that make a strong 
appeal to the bounty of the legislature. And although its present 
condition is prosperous, compared with what it has of late been, yet 
it has not so entirely recovered from its former depression, but that 
legislative aid to enable the trustees to extend its philosophical ap- 
paratus, and increase its library, would be very acceptable, and no 
doubt highly beneficial. 


Extract from Gov. E. Lincoln’s Speech to the Legislature of Maine. 


An object of attention, always commanding the deepest interest, is 
that of education. As jurorsare the best bulwark of our civil rights, 
as well informed magistrates are an honor and defence in a repub- 
lic, as moral and intelligent citizens constitute the pride, security 
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atid happiness of a ¢ountty, we are bound to promote the improve- 
ment of mind ; instruction may add to the resoufces of every individ- 
ual, extend his capacity of usefultiess; and enlatge the sphere of our 
political blessings. It is not, therefote; an unmeanitig ceremony in 
the to offet you my edfigratulations on the efficient system of intel- 
lectual cultivation our predecessors have formed, on the cordial sup- 
port it has récéived, and oh the great benefits it has produced. It is 
believed that no State has a plan for the dissemination of knowledge 
more equal and universal in its application, better calculated to 
raise the level of public intelligetce and common worth, or more 
admirably adapted to the purposes of a free people. Its character 
is fully displayed by saying that it consists in employing education, 
at the comihOii éxpensé in every village, for every family to enlight- 
en the understanding and form the principles of our fellow citizens. 
The same mode of proceetling also prevailitg through the agency of 
towns and parishes, a5 to roads, to religious instruction, and to pau- 
perism, under the most lefiient system of taxation ever devised, I 
am proud to recommend those objects to your care, as having already 
conferred much of honorable distinction, and invaluable enjoyment 
and security to all. 

With two colleges, the Lycetim, and a large number of academies, 
we have, perhaps, done enough or nearly for the present, for the 
institution of seminaries of learning of the higher class. At least, 
with the admission of some possible exceptions, the obligation of 
improving will be greater than the occasion of multiplying them, 
until we shall liave much farther promoted the highly respectable, 
yet unfinished establishment of our common schools, which produce 
the most general immediate advantages. If this view be just, the 
patronage of the state, if it shall choose to afford any, ought, first, to 
be directed to extending the scope of instruction, and to perfecting 
it in those schools, and to forming a new order of them for distinct 
fenale education, so that you may spread knowledge evenly over 
the state. Meanwhile, you will undoubtedly cherish the superior in- 
stitutions, where by concentrated means and energies, those destined 
to the liberal professions, and others, will be fitted for their high 
duties. 


Extract from the Message of Gov, Glinton, to the Legislature of New York. 


The great bulwark of republican government is the cultivation of 
education ; for the right of suffrage cannot be exercised in a salu- 
tary manner without intelligence. It is gratifying to find that edu- 
cation continues to flourish. We may safely estimate the number 
of our common schools at eight thousand, the number of children 
taught during the last year on an average of eight months at four 
hundred and thirty thousand, and the sum expended in instruction, 
at two hundred thousand dollars. It is however too palpable that 
our system is surrounded by imperfections which demand the wise 
consideration and improving interposition of the legislature. 
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In the first place, there is no provision made for the education of 
competent instructers : of the eight thousand now employed in this 
state, too many are destitute of the requisite qualifications, and per- 
haps no considerable number are able to teach beyond rudimentai 
instruction. Ten years of a child’s life, from five to fifteen, may be 
spent in a common school, and ought this immense portion of time 
to be absorbed in learning what can be acquired in a shorter peri- 
od? Perhaps one fourth of our population is annually instructed in 
our common schools, and ought the minds and morals of the rising 
generations to be entrusted to the guardianship of incompetence ?— 
The scale of instruction must be elevated ; the standard of educa- 
tion ought to be raised—and a central school on the monitorial plan 
ought to be established in each county for the education of teachers, 
and as exemplars for other momentous purposes, connected with the 
improvement of the human mind. The Trustees of the Public 
School Society have issued a prospectus for the establishment of a 
central school in New York, where are to be taught for the education 
of teachers, natural philosophy, practical mathematics, mercantile 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and the outlines of natural science. A 
school on a similar plan and embracing a variety of important ob- 
jects has been founded by some enlightened and public spirited citi- 
zens in Livingston county ; and there is reason to hope that these 
meritorious exertions will be crowned with success. I cannot 
speak in terms of suflicient praise of these most laudable attempts, 
nor recommend them too emphatically to public patronage and 
general imitation. Small and suitable collections of books and 
maps attached to our comm n schools, and periodical examinations 
to test the proficiency of the scholars, and the merits of the teach- 
ers, are worthy of attention: when it is understood that objects of 
this description, enter into the very formation of our characters, 
control our destinies through life, protect the freedom and advance 
the glory of our country ; and when it is considered that seminaries 
for general education are either not provided in the old world or 
but imperfectly supplied by charity and Sunday schools, and that 
this is the appropriated soil of liberty and education, let it be our 
pride, as it is our duty, to spare no exertion and to shrink from 
no expense, in the promotion of a cause, consecrated by religion and 
enjoined by patriotism. 

Nor let us be regardless of ample encouragement of the bigher 
institutions devoted to literature and science. Independent of their 
intrinsic merits, and their diffusive and enduring benefits, in refer- 
ence to their appropriate objects, they have in a special manner a 
most auspicious influence on all subordinate institutions : they give 
to society men of improved and enlarged minds, who, feeling the 
importance of information in their own experience, will naturally 
cherish an ardent desire to extend its blessings. Science delights 
in expansion as well as in concentration ; and after having flourished 
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within the precincts of academies and universities, will spread itself 
over the land, enlightening society, and ameliorating the condition 
of man. The more elevated the tree of knowledge, and the more 
expanded its branches, the greater will be its trunk and the deeper 
its root. 


Extracts from Gov. L. Lincoln's Message to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 


On recurring, as by the constitution, it is made the duty of le- 
gislatures and magistrates, in all periods of the commonwealth, con- 
tinually to do, to the interests of literature and the sciences, the oc- 
casion of some further provision of means for the instruction of youth 
will forcibly present itself to your consideration. There are, at the 
present day, manifest indications of increased regard to oppor- 
tunities and advantages for acquiring useful knowledge. Education 
is daily assuming a practical and less abstruse character. It now 
connects itself with the ordinary pursuits of life, and aims more di- 
rectly at obtaining the necessary qualifications for the business of 
society. The execution of a recent statute of the government, on 
this subject, which in its general principles, is believed to be of 
the most salutary tendency, has disclosed the fact of a deficiency 
of qualified instructers, for the requirements of the public. The 
usual resorts to the colleges, and the higher schools, have been 
found incompetent to the supply. And besides this inconvenience, 
it comes more and more to be felt and understood, that temporary 
engagements and a divided attention to the business of instruction, 
are utterly inconsistent with the acquisition of that experience and 
skill, which alone can give success, in this most difficult and respon- 
sible of all employments. To increase the number and improve the 
qualifications of the teachers ef youth, is an object worthy the best 
efforts of an enlightened age. ‘The subject has already occupied 
the thoughts of intelligent and inquiring minds, and led to many in- 
teresting and valuable discussions, full of information and admoni- 
tion. On a former occasion, it was presented to your notice, and 
its intrinsic importance will excuse a renewed recommendation of 
it, at this time, to your favorable attention. 

If the condition of the finances of the commonwealth, or other 
considerations, forbid the establishment of an institution under the 
exclusive patronage of the State, for the definite purpose of forming 
a class of men to the business of instruction, by endowing them with 
capacity and facility in imparting knowledge, and giving them tal- 
ent and aptitude in the art of governing, with which they may go 
forth into all the towns and districts, to reform the defects of the 
common schools, to improve the mode of education, to diffuse an 
acquaintance with the physical sciences, and create greater capac- 
ities for usefulness in the rising generation, yet may not something 
be done for these desirable purposes? There is reason to believe, 
that an appropriation and pledge of an annual sum, for a limited 
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period of years, to any of the incorporated academies, which 
should first satisfactorily provide for a course of tuition in the qualifi- 
cations and duties of teachers of youth, or a like promise of encour- 
agement to the earliest establishment of a seminary for the appro- 
priate education of such instructers, would be attended with adyan- 
tageous results. Under this arrangement, and to guard against a 
possible abuse of the public liberality, a board of visiters should be 
constituted, to examine the plan of the instiwution, to inquire from 
time to time, into the means and course of instruction, and to de- 
termine the claim to the receipt of the proffered bounty, upon the 
conditions and limitations which the wisdom of the legislature should 
prescribe. 

[The measure above recommended, is one which, if adopted and 
successfully carried into execution, will probably do more than 
could be done in any other way, to produce an immediate and ex- 
tensive reformation in the schools and other institutions, not only of 
Massachusetts, but of New-England, and perhaps of New-York. 
A seminary such as that proposed, would attract teachers from all 
quarters ; if the prevailing zeal for improvement in education, may 
be taken as a fair indication of the probable success of such an un- 
dertaking. Indeed the actual demand for exactly such an institu- 
tion, is now so general and so urgent, that if the object is not fa- 
vored by legislative countenance, it will be forced into existence 
through private channels.——We have had occasion to mention the 
intentions of Mr. Carter with regard to such a seminary and to speak 
of his peculiar qualifications for such an enterprise. We hope that 
public and individual effort may now be combined, so as to bring 
to aspeedy and satisfactory commencement an institution of such 
magnitude, when viewed whether in connection with the interests 
and the reputation of this State, or the incalculable value of its re- 
sults in the general improvement of education, the diffusion of use- 
ful science, and the advancement of national prosperity. —£d.} 
Extract from Gov. Burton’s Message to the Legislature of North Carolina.* 

In the message to both houses of the North Carolina Legislature, 
the Governor presses, with great earnestness, the claims of that 
clause in the State Constitution which says‘ A school or schools 
shall be established by the legislature of this state, for the conve- 
nient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid by 
tbe public, as may enable them to instruct at low prices. 


MISSIONARY EFFORTS FOR EDUCATION. 
In the closing retrospect of volume first mention was made of this 
valuable and interesting department of philanthropic labor. The 


* This article was received so late in the month, that this brief and imper- 
fect mention of it, was all which it was in our power to give.--Ed. 
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results which thus far have followed the exertions of missiona- 
ries, are extremely interesting, when regarded in connection with 
the intellectual and moral improvement of ignorant and degraded, 
and otherwise neglected portions of the human race. 

The following sketch is confined to a view of the missionary es- 
tablishments of the American Beard. While the field of exertion is 
so very wide, it is gratifying to observe that the claims of the ab- 
origines of our own country are not neglected for foreign and dis- 
tant enterprise; but that a steady and systematic course of opera- 
tions for their improvement is made a leading object, The survey 
which is now attempted we have preferred, for convenience sake, 
to present in a geographical form. 

America,—Cherokee Indians. At the various missionary stations 
among this tribe, who are fast advancing in civilisation, there are 
upwards of two hundred children receiving the benefits of a common 
education. So diligent are the pupils, that at a recent examina- 
tion of one of the schools, in no instance was a single word of the 
spelling lessons incorrectly given. 

Choctaws.—Average number of pupils, at the date of the last re- 
port, one hundred and eighty. Of the whole number a considerable 
proportion were capable of reading well in easy lessons; some had 
attended to geography and arithmetic; and some to grammar and 
composition.—T here are also schools in successful operation among 
the Cherokees of the Arkansas, among the Osages, and among the 
Indians in New-York, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Asia.—Ceylon. The most prominent object of attention here is 
the central school at Batticotta, seven miles N. W. of Jaffnapatani. 
This school—intended for instruction in the higher branches of ed- 
ucation—is ina very flourishing condition: it is taught by an Amer- 
ican principal, (Rev. Mr. Poor,) aided by native assistants. The 
studies embrace a useful course of European science, and Tamul 
literature; and some of the more promising and industrious of the 
youth, are trained to the business of instruction. The number of 
pupils is upwards of fifty. Besides this valuable institution, there 
are bearding schools in the families of the missionaries at other 
stations, and charity schools for the poor. In the former, there 
were, at the date of last accounts, 126 boys and 3! girls: in the 
latter 2,414 boys and 255 girls.—Bombay. In a ‘ Short Account of 
Native Free Schools,’ published by the American missionaries in that 
city, it appears that the number of schools is 32, of pupils 1750, 
At this station, as well as at the one last mentioned, much is doing 
for the amelioration of the condition of the female sex, by admit- 
ting them to the privileges of education.—Syria. In nine schools 
established in and near Beyroot, there were in the early part of the 
present year 305 scholars. Of the Sanpwicn Istanps we had 
eccasion to speak in a former Number. 

The sketch which we bave now presented is unavoidably a very 
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imperfect one—by no means adequate to the importance of the sub- 
ject, or to the liberal scale on which the operations of the mis- 
sionary board are conducted. Suchas it is, however, it may serve 
to gratify in some measure, those of our readers who take an inter- 
estin the extensive diffusion of the blessings of christian educa- 
tion. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
From Mr. Thompson’s Report to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


[The philanthropic individual who furnishes this Report has de- 
voted himself for many years to the improvement of education in 
South America. His statements are those of a personal and dili- 
gent observer, and may be received with complete reliance on their 
accuracy. ‘The schools of which he speaks are all on the plan 
of mutual instruction. ] 


In Buenos Ayres, there were, in 1821, eight schools for boys and 
one for girls, within the limits of the city, and about an equal num- 
ber in the surrounding villages, all under the countenance of the 
civil authority. At the last dates, Mr. Armstrong computed the num- 
ber of schools at about 100, in which not fewer than 5000 children 
of both sexes were receiving instruction upon the British system. 
The schools are favored not only by government, but by many of 
the most distinguished clergy. 

At Monte Video, Mr. Thompson was requested by the magis- 
trates to engage a school agent to assist in establishing and super- 
intending schools. In the central school, 208 children were in at- 
tendance, increasing in numbers, and growing in knowledge. 

At Mendoza and San Juan, schools were established under the 
same favorable auspices. ‘The other provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata are yet without the blessings of scriptural education; but 
they are ready to receive it, and the president will give all possi- 
ble encouragement to the work. 

The British system was introduced into Chili, in 1821, the di- 
rector and principal secretary of state giving the utmost encour- 
agement to the undertaking. Schools are established at Santiago, 
Valparaiso, and Coquimbo. The cause is said to have suffered 
however from the want of some one to superintend and multiply 
the schools. The government and people are ready and anxious 
for its more general introduction. 

In Peru, the system has been introduced and is rapidly extending 
under the auspices of Bolivar. The first schools were established 
in that country in 1822, but they suffered much from the fate of 
war. The central school at Lima, was established in the college 
of the Dominican Friars. In Ocopa, a college of friars, with ample 
funds, has changed its character, and become, through the agency 
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of Bolivar, a seminary for the education of youth on the British 
system. That general has issued a decree for establishing a cen- 
tral school on this system, in the capital of each province through- 
out Peru, From these schools teachers are to be sent to all the 
towns and villages. Orders also have been issued for sending, at 
the expense of government, two young men from each province in 
Peru, to England, to receive there the best education that can be 
obtained. Tea of these young men are now in England. In Colom. 
bia and Guatemala, many schools bave been established, and no- 
thing seems to be wanted to ensure the complete success of the 
system, but properly qualified persons to superintend the business. 

‘In reviewing the state and progress of education in South Amer- 
ica, there is undoubtedly much that is calculated to gratify and to 
cheer the hearts of those who delight in the progress of knowledge, 
and in the welfare of man. Besides the pleasure that arises from 
seeing what has actually been done in the few years in which those 
new states have enjoyed the boon of liberty, there is yet more to 
cheer us in contemplating the general feeling which pervades the 
country upon the important subject of education. During my seven 
years residence in that country, | had intercourse with all classes 
of society there, and through repeated conversation and otherwise, 
have come, | think, to understand what are the actual feelings and 
desires of the people upon this point. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the public voice is decidedly nm favor of UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 
I never heard, even once, what is still to be heard elsewhere, 
*‘ that the poor should not be taught.”” The very opposite feeling 
most undoubtedly exists and prevails among the clergy and the 
laity, the governors and the governed.’ 


KENYON COLLEGE, CHIO,. 


Bishop Chase, of Ohio, has been indefatigable in his efforts for 
establishing a College and Theological Seminary in his diocese. 
The college was incorporated in January, 1826, and bears the name of 
Lord Kenyon, one of its best friends and supporters. Its course of 
literary and theological instruction has commenced with 30 students, 
If buildings and other means were not wanting, the Bishop says 
that number might soon be doubled many times. It is located in 
Knox county, very near the centre of the state. The region is fer- 
tile, combining many advantages. The college possesses 8000 
acres of land, valued at $18,000. It is proposed to retain one half 
this tract for a permanent site and domain; the latter to be rented 
perpetually to tenants, who will forfeit the privilege if they do or 
suffer any thing on the premises which may endanger the morals of 
the students. He intends too that the expenses of students shall 
besmall. At present, for each year of 40 weeks’ term, a candidate 
for orders pays $50, a collegian $70, a pupil of the grammar school 
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$60; including all expenses except stationary, books, and clothing. 
Besides, the payment of $500 at one time will secure the education 
of one student in the arts for ten years; or of two students for 5 
years; or of five students for 2 years. The payment of $400 will 
educate a theological student for 10 years; or 2 for 5 years; or 
any other number in proportion. For a theological scholarship 
$1000 will be received, and the right of nomination belongs to the 
donor or his assigns. | Newsp. 


YALE COLLEGE. 
t 


From the catalogue of Yale College, recently published, we make 
the following summary. 8 

The Senior class contains 81 students-—the Junior, 88—Sopho- 
more, 94—Freshman, 66; making the :whole number of under- 
graduates, 329. s 

Theological students, 31—Law students, 10—Resident graduates, 
4—Medical students, 80. Total, 454. 

The instructers in the Theological Department, are a Professor 
of Didactic Theology, a Professor of Sacred Literature, and the 
Professors of Divinity and of Rhetoric in the classical department of 
the college. The whole course of instruction occupies three years. 

The Law School is under the instruction of the Hon. David Dag- 
get, a Judge of the Supreme Court in Connecticut, and Professor of 
Law, and Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq. Attorney and Counsellor at 
law. 

In addition to daily examinations on the authors read by the stu- 
dents, a course of lectures is delivered by the Professor of Law, on 
al] the titles and subjects of the common and statute law. 

The Professor of Law will also, for the present, occasionally de- 
liver lectures to the senior class in college, until arrangements are 
made for a systematic course, to be permanently continued. 

The instructers of the Medical Institution, are a Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic and Surgery—of Materia Medica 
ae Botany—of Chemistry and Pharmacy—of Anatomy and Phys- 
iology. 

The late establishment in college of a gymnasium, is found high- 
ly conducive to the health of the students. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

The Rey. Francis Wayland has been unanimously elected Presi- 

dent of this institution. The Providence Journal states that he is 

expected to enter on the duties of his office at the commencement 
of the next term, in March. ‘ 

‘ 
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MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL, AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A school is about to be established at Amherst, Mass., after the 
general plan of the Round Hill School, Northampton. A building 
200 feet long including the wings, and two stories high, is now in a 
state of forwardness, aud will be completed in the ensuing spring. 
It is situated on a beautiful eminence about a mile north of the col- 
lege, and is sheltered in the rear by a grove of forest trees several 
acres in extent, in which it is intended to establish the apparatus 
for gymnastic exercises, and other accommodations for the amuse- 
ment and health of the students. The Rev. Jonas King, late mis- 
sionary to Palestine and now in Paris, bas been invited to a con- 
nection with the institution, and it is thought probable he will accept 
—perhaps at the same time retaining bis relation to the college, 
as professor of Oriental Literature. The Rev. Mr. Defernex, of 
Geneva, who is intimately acquainted, not only with his native 
language, the French, but also with the German and Spanish, bas 
been secured as an associate ; and also two young gentlemen of 
promising talents, graduates at one of the New-England Colleges, 
who have for several months past been engaged in studies prepar- 
atory to this connection. Newsp. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Jfonitorial School, Lansingburgh, New York. 

The whole expense of attending this public school, patronised as 
it is by the bounty of the state, in no case exceeds one dollar a quar- 
ter for each scholar. This is the highest rate: the lowest, for such 
as are able to pay any thing, is twelve and a half cents. Some, of 
course, will attend gratis, conformably to the benevolent and humane 
principles of the laws, for which such excellent provisions are made, 
but this number will be small, and known only to those who have 
authority to make the designation. In a public school, supported 
by public money, the rich and the poor are educated alike, and the 
only distinctions are founded on personal merit. This is acting 
upon, and fully coming up to, the theory of our government, and 
we congratulate the inhabitants of this village on having persevered, 
under many difficulties, to the attainment of their object. Aided by 
the public money, and by the zealous efforts of the friends of order, 
public good, and the rights of the people, this school may be contin- 
ued through every month of each year, dispensing its benefits to the 
community, and without any resert to taxes, excepting only a very 
moderate sum for tuition, paid by those who send to the school, not 
exceeding the charges above stated. Newsp. 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A Course of Lectures for Sunday Evenings: containing Religious 
Advice to Young Persons. 18mo.-pp. 95. Boston: 1826. Hil- 
liard, Gray, & Co, 


The object of this work is one of the highest moment; and through the 
whole volume a sincere desire to benefit the young is conspicuous. The shape, 
however, in which instruction is here presented we cannot think a happy one: 
the manner is that of direct and formal address, the least profitable channel in 
which instruction of any kind, and especially religious mstruction, is ever 
conveyed. If we would win the young to the practice of a given virtue, or 
would cultivate in them a given feeling of piety, we must not lecture them 
about it: this is a dull and dreary road by which to conduct them to the end 
we have in view. The most effectual way of impressing a good lesson on 
the minds of children and perhaps of adults too, is to give them an example 
of it in the character or conduct of an individual. Take as an instance 
our Saviour’s reply to the question‘ who is my neighbor’? A reader who 
will take the pains to compare the number of sermons or addresses contain- 
ed in the New Testament, with that of the parables, will find the latter 
vastly to preponderate. The sacred volume should itself be the model of all 
our attempts in endeavoring to instruct the young. Let a teacher or a parent 
who thinks differently, try with his young circle a direct address on a given 
subject, in the style of a sermon; and then relate an interesting narrative, em- 
bracing the same points in the form of example :—the countenances of his au- 
dience will be a sufficient indication which method actually finds its way to 
the young heart.—Farther, let him try, at the end of a month, to ascertain how 
much of either exercise is best remembered ; and he will be abundantly satis- 
fied as to which method makes the deepest impressions. If example is better 
than precept—the rehearsal of example must have the same preference. 

Perhaps the intention of the writer of this volume was to address children 
of a higher age than we have supposed. Still, the style is deficient in illustra- 
tion and interest : it is too vague and general, and withal sometimes very dry, 
aod perhaps tedious. 

These remarks are not, we hope, the language of a carping humor: they 
are made after several weeks’ diligent use of the work, with pupils of the age 
of twelve years, and endowed with good capacities, cultivated to at least the 
ordinary extent. 


Juvenilia, a Selection from the Miscellaneous Productions of the 
L. D. 8. of the Public Latin School. Boston, 1826. 


This selection was printed for the gratification of friends, and not for the 
eye of the public. To criticise it would be unfair—although in regard to style 
it has little to fear from a reader who remembers that it is a juvenile produc- 
tion. We bring it forward in the Journal for the purpose of again expressing 
a wish that, in other preparatory schools besides that which has furnished 
these specimens, a larger proportion of time and attention were devoted to 
the English language. 
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The results of an adequate cultivation of our native tongue we have 
never yet had opportunity to witness. A faithful adherence to antiquity still 
leaves us in the awkward predicament of devoting nine or ten of the years of 
boyhood and youth, to an exclusive plodding over Greek and Latin, as the 
proper method of becoming prepared for writing and pleading and preaching 
in 


The noble vehicle through which our statesmen, and our men of science, 
our writers, our poets, are causing themselves to be heard and felt throughout 
the civilised world, must still lie neglected—because it is able to do so much 
even though neglected. But we have not room to expatiate: we would leave 
with parents, with instructers, with trustees, a single question. Among all the 
preparatory institutions of our country, is there even one, which can afford 
to say, an hour of every day is here devoted to the practice of writing and 
speaking the English language? 

The quantity of attention actually given to this branch of education, would 
seem to indicate, if any thing, that the language in question was that of a 
remote or barbarous people, with whom we might, or might not happen to 
come in contact in the actual intercourse of life, and whose dialect we might, 
therefore, cultivate or not, just as we chose, since in either case it would be 
of little value. 

The specimens in this pamphlet afford good promise for the future efforts of 
its juvenile contributors. If, on the present meagre provision for English lite- 
rature, so much force and refinement of style can be attained at a Latin 
school: what might not be accomplished, were our own language treated 
with the respect of distinct and separate instruction. 

To ask * But, where is the ¢ime for this?” is only to disclose still farther the 
defects of our present plans of education. In brief, however, it would be 
vastly more rational to bear an American or an Englishman asking, * But 
where is the time for Greek and Latin?’ than putting this question with refer- 
ence to the language in which he is to transact all or most of the daily business 
of public or of private life—the only medium through which he can effectually 
benefit his country or the world, or through which posterity may know that 
he has a claim on their gratitude, by having labored for their benefit. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Youth’s Friend and Scholar’s Magazine. Vol. Hl. (for 
1826.) 24mo. pp. 194. Published by the Americao Sunday 
School Union. 


This miniature periodical is well worth the attention of parents and teachers. 
Its contents are, mostly, short addresses on religious subjects, with conversa- 
tions, narratives, and anecdotes of the same character. Occasionally there is 
given an illustration of such passages of scripture as require elucidation from 
geography or natural history ; and a well executed cut asually accompanies 
the articles in this departiment. 

The work is intended chiefly for Sunday schools; but it furnishes so much 
interesting and instructive matter, directly conducive to motal and religious 
pc that it is equally well adapted to the use of other schools and of 
amilies. 

The editing of this publication indicates, on the whole, much acquaintance 
with the disposition and habits of children, and a happy talent for engaging 
their attention, and impressing their minds. Every number of suth a work, 
however, cannot be equally successful; and, in some, there seems to be too 
latge a proportion of doctrinal matter. But the guidance of attentive parents 
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and teachers, will enable children to obtain frém the whole much valuable in- 
struction. 

The execution of most of the numbers is uncommonly neat and tasteful; and 
this circumstance is by no means unworthy of remark, when we advert to the 
singular cheapness of the work ;—the cost of an entire volume of twelve oum- 
bers, each containing sixteen 24mo. pages, being only (wenly-five cenis. 


The Modern Crusoe. A Narrative of the life and adventures of 
a French Cabin Boy. Translated from the French of Mad. Malle 
de Beaulieu. 18mo. pp. 217. Boston, 1827. James Loring. 


The moral influence of this juvenile Crusoe is a point about which both the 
author and the translator evince an anxious care. That the result, however, 
is always such as an American parent will be satisfied with, we are somewhat 
doubtful. The character, for instance, of the boy, abounds in those bursts 
of passion, which, ae are not generally characteristic of the juvenile 
disposition among us. e find the hero of the story at one moment 
tearing his hair in agonies of grief, throwing himself upon the ground, and 
arse: ee hour of his birth, and blasphemously venting his dissatisfaction with 
Providence ;—at another he is all meekness, resignation, and prayer ;—but on 
the next rush of adversity, he again gives way to the same guilty effusions 
of temper, as before. 

Witb all this ground, however, for complaint, there is much in this volume 
that will delight and improve its young readers ; and a second edition may, by 
proper attention, be made, in many respects, serviceable to their best interests. 

It may not, perhaps, be improper to mention here, that in every case in 
which it is at all possible, parents—mothers especially—should accompap 
their children in perusing t.e books tbat are given them to read, and watc 
every turn of the story, and every unguarded phrase, which may be misunder- 
stood or may be productive of an unhappy influence. The word of the mother 
should, in ail these cases, be made the supreme law, to which books, and au- 
thors, and every other authority, must bend. 

Such a course, it may be said, would exact too much of a mother’s time. 
In some instances this may be the case. But certainly we should see, for the 
most part, more of the good results of maternal care, were more of the mother’s 
time regularly devoted to her children, though at the expense of some of her 
devotions to the great household god of modern times-—economy. 

Another objection may be red against the method suggested ; and it is 
that we should narrow very much, in this way, the circle of juvenile reading. 
As regards reading for amusement, such a consequence seems to us desirable 
rather than otherwise. Dyspepsy and consumption would be somewhat more 
rare in adult life, if a larger proportion of juvenile amusement consisted in out 
of door employments, end recreation in the open air ;—and a firmer mind, and 
a better heart, would, in all probability, be the intellectual and moral results. 


Northern Regions; or Uncle Richard’s Relation of Captain 
Parry’s Voyage for the discovery of a Northwest passage; and 
Franklin’s and Cochran's Overland Journeys to other parts of the 
world. 12mo. pp. 256. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 


This beautiul little volume is another of the many laudable attempts which, 
within a fev years, have been made, with a view to interesting the young in 
geographics! knowledge. It is unnecessary for us to remind our readers how 
pleasing asd instructive a juvenile abridgement of Parry's voyages must cer- 
tainly be. Moral reflections, in addition, are judiciously interspersed witb 
the narrttive ; and the numerous and neat plates with which the book is fur- 
nished £em to make it highly acceptable as well as useful to its readers. 





